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; The following essay contains sentiments not in accord- 
ance with the views of some of our readers, but our eol- 
pmns are open for fair di si If any theologi 
dhonid think that the sentiments of this essay are erroneous, 
be will be at liberty to show his It may stil) be 
true, as Jobn Robinson told the Plymouth Church, “ God 
pas yet much light to break forth from his word.” —Eps. 
An Essay . 

On the nature and reasons of the connection be- 
tween Adam's fall, and the native depravity of his 
posterity. 

It is a revealed and conceded fact, that 

Adam fell from a state of holiness to a 

of moral depravity, by eating the forbidden 

fruit. It is also a revealed, and among C8 pam 

elical christians, a y : n , 

ect, that Adam’s natural posterity all com- gospel, continue in a state of moral deprav 





depravity of his 

found redemp- 
tion, and for our being eligible to ali the glo- 
poms Has . It is now 
possible for God to- the infants of 
or race, to that é Christ, and pre- 


eminent happip hed 
saints. are reject the offers of the 
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so 


the trial of angels, a part fell, while the elect 
angels persevered, and have been coufirmed 
in holiness. Christ was tried, and havin 
persevered during his probation, is confir 

in holiness. Saints are inner dart: Sint, 
and through grace, persevere unto en 
of their septation, when they are confirmed 
in holiness. But if it is a law of providence, 
that individual perseverance secures individ- 
aal confirmation, then we cannot reasonably 
suppose that Adam’s perseverance would 
have secured the holiness and confirmation 
of his posterity, when we have no scripture 
testimony in favor of such a supposition. 
Though Adam's fall occasioned the native 
depravity of all his posterity, poe ee 
shown, we have. denne whatever, 

had he aa inn iness, as the elect 
angels did, during all his probation, his per- 
severance would have secured the perpetual 





: ‘ od as vessels of wrath, a pre- 
nence their moral and accountable exist- | "Y: 8 - ; : 
ice with sinfal, and not with holy affections | C™ent display of the righteous judgment 





. : 203 : d justice of God forever, it will be their 
d volitions. Mankind are said in serip- | °° ! . arts’ Fai 
yond to be “ born like a wild ass’s colt,” which | °¥" fault. With this view of we, wy Lewd 


and confirmation of all his pos- 
terity. 

2. In view of this subject, we may infer 
that “ original sin” is actual, voluntary trans- 





js rem arkably fond of streying—to be * shap- } dea pe | por Gated. i ie for-| 
en in iniquity’ —to be * by nature children | ti f thi cqtiann Mb ween tbe fall 
of wrath"—to be “* estranged from the en Ade ae 4 , stat, damenian of bis 
womb "—to go astray as soon as born, speak- | ° : et an @ native depravity 
ing lies—and to have foolishness bound up posterity ' ‘ 
in their hearts in childhood. They are| 2 Another reason for this connection 
called in scripture transgressors from the | doubtless was, that a Savior might be im- 
womb—said to be subjected to death because mediately announced to the human race, and 
| have sinned—and to belong to a race the rich provisions of the gospel offered to 
who are “dead im six,” and for eack one of | 2!! the human family. That this was done, | 
whom Christ died, that they might be saved | @ppears from what is said respecting the | 
through grace, on condition of repentance, of the woman, who was to bruise the | 
reconciliation to God, and faith in Christ. | serpent’s head; and from the expression of | 
Aualogy is resorted to by the sacred writers, | Eve, at the birth of Cain, “Thave gotten a 
to illustrate and confirm the native corrup-|™an from the Lord, evidently hoping that 
tion of the human race. ‘Who can bring| he might be the promised Savior. This} 
aclean thing out of an unclean ? not one.” | promise of a Savior, and offer of the provis-| 
Agreeably to. the law of mature that like |ions of the gospel at this early period, | 
produces like, it is said, “ What is man that | ¥a8 of great consequence to the whole race, | 
he should be clean? and he that is born of a| 2nd especially to all the true believers un- 
woman that he should be righteous?” Again, | der the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensa- | 
“That which is born of the flesh, is a, | tions, 
and that which is born of the Spirit, is spirit.” | 3. Another reason why God established | 
"These terms have a very plain and expressive this connection, might have been to punish | 
import in scripture. To crown the whole, | Ur first parents for their fall. Their sin was| 
the apostle says, “ By the deeds of the law, attended with many aggravated circumstan- | 
there shall no flesh be justified in his sight, | ©€S- It had no _Provocation, It was com- 
for all have sinned and come short of the | mitted when their bodies and minds were in 
glory of God.” ‘These passages warrant the | @ state of vigor and maturity. It was in the) 
belief in the doctrine of native depravity, es- | face of a most fearful penalty, by a lawgiver | 
pecially when so universally confirmed by | whose law was clothed with infinite authority. 
experience and observation. | It was a deliberate act of disobedience and re-| 
That there is an infallible connection | bellion against their infinite Creator, who) 
which was divinely established at the fall of had given them such a happy existence, in | 
man, between Adam’s first offence and the | Very favorable circumstances, They had | 
native depravity of his posterity, is perhaps | not been blinded and hardened by a long | 
equally evident from scripture and reason. | Course of transgression; nor could they 
Says an apostle, ‘* Wherefore as by one man | Plead a strong habit, or taste, or propensi- 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin; | ty to urge them on to transgression. ‘True, | 
aud so death passed upon all men, for that |@ creature had tempted them to sin by in-| 
all have sinned.” “For if through the of-|Sinuating that God was not sincere and) 
feuce of one many be dead, much more the | !0 earnest in his threatening, and that they | 
srace of God, and the gift by grace, which is | need have no fear to disobey his command ; | 
by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded un- but on the contrary, they would by disobedi- | 
to many.” ‘For the judgment was by one | ence, derive certain advantages of great con-| 
w condemnation, but the free gift is of many | Sequence to themselves. Bat they had not 
fences unto justification. For if by one the least reason to obey this base tempter, | 
y's offence death reigned by one; much | and could have yielded to his suggestions 
nore they which receive abundance of grace, | from no other than selfish motives. lt was 
wd of the gift of righteousness, shall reign | therefore a deliberate, ungrateful and highly | 
in life by one, Jesus Christ. Therefore, as | ctiminal act of disobedience, which deserved | 
ty the offence of one judgment came upon | both the temporal and eternal displeasure of | 
al men to condemnation, even so by the God. As it was the first sin of the race, it! 
righteousness of one the free gift came upon | became the Supreme Lawgiver to make an 
all men unto justification of life. For as|example of it, as a token of his awful dis-| 
by one man’s disobedience many were made | pleasure against all sin. Accordingly, God | 
rs, %0 by the obedience of one shall | Subjected our first parents to several severe | 
any be made righteous.” Again he says, | and permanent temporal evils, in consequence | 
“As in [or by] Adam all die, so in [or by] | of their apostacy. He subjected Eve to some | 
brist, shall all be made alive.’ These | evils peculiar to her sex, and said to her,! 
sages are all that particularly speak of |‘ Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and | 
s connection; but. they are abundant | he shall rule over thee. He said to Adam, 
to establish the fact, that an infallible con- |“ cursed is the ground for thy sake ;, in sor- 
nection does exist between Adam’s fall, | tow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
id the native depravity of all his natural | life; thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
posterity. | forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb 
~ The nature of this connection is doubtless | of the field: in the sweat of thy face shalt | 
consistent with all the principles of justice, | thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
shteousness and impartiality that so abound | ground; for out of it wast thou taken: for| 
othe natural and moral government of God, dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” | 
i equally consistent with the entire free-| He also drove him out of the garden of 
om, natural ability, and accountability of| Eden. Another evil, and one perhaps the | 
1ukind, as moral agents, in all their states best adapted to make him feel the guilt and 
and changes. It is doubtless consistent with | folly of his transgression, was the connection 
e voluntary mature of infant depravity. | he then established between Adam's fall, and 
God, who establishes and controls natural, the native depravity of his posterity, with its 
ises, Who forms the spirit of man within | temporal and eternal consequences. This} 
lum, and fashions the heart, was able to es-| connection was virtually revealed to our first 
tablish those natural causes, and is able to| patents in the prediction of the Savior, but | 
exert that forming and controlling power, | more fully made known by facts. By means | 
which would make this connection both in-{ of this connection, severe temporal and eter- 
Jlible, and consistent with all other facts re- | nal evils were liable to come upon all their | 
vealed | posterity, as well as upon themselves. ‘This 
lt is important here to remark, that God | connection is perhaps that * pig” 
rida complete and absolute right to es-| which “‘ came upon all men,” as the apostle 
tablish this connection, provided he saw sub-| Says, ‘ by the offence of one.” It was not 
stantial reasons for it. As God and Creator, | only a severe judgment upon our first pa- 
he possesses certain prerogatives or rights | rents, but was a measure well adapted effec- 
which do not, and cannot belong to crea-| tually to turn the attention of the whole race 
tures. It belongs to him to give that nat-| to God's holy displeasure against sin. On| 
iral and moral variety to the intelligent | the same principle, God pumshed David for | 
creation which he sees to be for the best. | bis sin in the matter of Uriah, by raising | 
He has an absolute right to make his own | up & son with « suitable character to afflict | 
glory his chief end in all his works, and to| him, according to his threatening. “ Thus | 
wovide for the most perfect and permanent | saith the Lord, I will raise up evil against 
exercise and display of all the perfections thee in thine own house.” Raising up Ab-) 
ot his nature. And it belongs to him to ex- salom with such a character as he had, | 
ercise such a perfect matural and moral gov-| using him for such a purpose as he did, | 
eroment over his creatures, as to secure his| and cutting him off in his rebellion and! 
uief end, and all his subordinate ends. The | wickedness, was no doubt the severest trial 
fact that the Lord hath made all things for that David ever had, and signally adapted to) 
imself, and governs all his creatures and | show the divine displeasure agaist his sin. | 
their actions for his own glory, is as The connection divinely established between | 
vious and rational as any fact conceivable. | Adam’s fall and the native depravity of his| 
here can be no doubt therefore, that a Be-| offspring, as far as it was a penal act, is, in| 
i who possesses such prerogatives,had acom- | !ts , and q s, signally 
cle right to establish the connection between | adapted to impress the feelings of the whole | 
full of Adam, and the native depravity of | race with the guilt and folly of Adam's sin, | 
s posterity. This connection cannot be | and consequently of all sin. Other divine| 
tcewed to interfere with any of the rights judgments against 810 they more easily for- | 
reatures |get. But this one places our own dear off-| 
| now proceed to my principal design, | spring in circumstances where they are! 
hich is to inquire afler the reasons of this | “ liable to all the miseries of this life, the) 
nnection. wrath of God, and the pains of hell forever.” 
| The principal reason doubtless was, to | This judgment must be keenly felt by all 
2 foundation for the work of redemption, | who have 4 parent’s heart. 
tomake the whole haman race eligible| Remarks. 1. In view of this subject, there | 
‘be glorious provisions of the gospel. The | appears to be no evidence whatever, that a 
« of redemption is God's crowning | covenant was made with Adam, not only | 
*, as itemphatically involves the most | for himself but for his posterity, which, on 
Mplete and impressive exercise and dis- condition of his perfect obedience, would 
of all his perfections, and reveals his | have secured the perfect happiness and holi-| 
tishing wisdom. So the apostle viewed | ness of all his posterity, as some have sup-| 
Unio me, who am less than the least posed. Others who have believed there was | 
‘al saints, is this grace given, that 1 | nothing of the nature of a covenant in the} 
“ould preach among the Gentiles the un-|law of paradise, have supposed that Adam) 
“srchable riches of Christ: and to make all was placed under & constitution, to this| 
" see what is the fellowship of the mys- | effect: that if he should fall, by virtue of} 
'Y, which from the beginning of the world | this constitution all his natural posterity 
‘S been hid in God, who created all things | should be subjected to native depravity, and 
Jesus Christ: to the intent that now unto its consequent evils and liabilities; but on 
‘“ Principalities and powers in heavenly |the contrary, if he should persevere in ho- 
“ces might be known by the eharch the | liness during his trial, by virtue of this con- 
“sulold wisdom of God. According to the | stitution he should be confirmed in holiness 
“wal purpose which he purposed in Gbrist| together with ail his posterity. Bat the 
“sour Lord.” God displayed his power, | idea of a constitution with such provisions 
* goodness and his justice by the crea- is perhaps as fabulous as that of a covenant 
“ of angels, amd his providences towards with Adam. it is contrary to the 
ae But he raised up the human race to| of Providence, in ing ail rational crea- 
nt... medium of displaying his glorious | tares individually in a state of » 
» and his surprising wisdom. The | fore confirming them in holiness. During 
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g Some have believed that ‘ the 
sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell, 
consists in the guilt of Adam's first sin, the 
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want of original righteousness, and the cor- 
ruption of his whole nature, which is com- 
monly called original sin, together with all 
actual transgressions which proceed from it.” 
Here original and actual sin are represented | 
as two things, so distinct and separate that | 
one proceeds from the other. Original sin, | 
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to accomplish this 
were the clerical 
christian church, in the 


| ceed two hundred and fifty. The number of 


ing in_ the fear 
religious le, men fearing 
presidency and 
vice-presidency,, it w: $ one of the most 
praiseworthy acts of whole life, and 
could not fail to secure’ divine blessing, 
which would teach u men that re- 


ity to be bought in the 


t , active princi-| 
samp mould- 

ing ing cts of his Tife. 
This would be Bible politics, the only politics | 
acceptable to God. A Svusscainer. 


New Bedford, Sept. 1847. 





Congregationalism in England. 
RELATION TO THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


While all denominations aside from the es- 
tablished church, are popularly termed Dis- 
senters, this name is most distinctively applied | 
to the Congregationalists and Baptists, and 
pre-eminently to the former. The Metho- 
dists indeed are scarcely even now regarded 
as completely separated from the Church of | 
England, their founder, as is well known, | 





questionably less complete and thorough, in | be an example to the world, spread your light | 
each of the departments—for such must tot in darkness, and as you have been 
necessarily be the case. None of these col- | the first to throw off the chains of d i 


owe ren were 


are manifestly contrary unto order and gov- 
ernment, and inlets of disturbance, and tend 
to fusi 





leges number more than forty young men, | so lead in the efforts made to give this liberty 
and the whole number does not probably ex- | to all. 


Christianity and Sectarianism. 
We doubt whether sectarianism, in general, 
is any part at all of true christianity. We 
suspect that christianity is one thing, and 
sectarianism a separate thing; no more the 
thing than the husk is the coro, nor at all as 
te true religion as the worthless 





professors, or—as they are ordinarily called 
—tutors, is generally but two, Some of 
these are among the truly learned and able 
men now living in England ; men, who would 
be a credit to any church and any country. 
Several of these institutions are within the 
circuit of the metropolis, —Homerton, High- 
bury aad others ; aud such men as Pye Smith, necessary 

Henderson, Harris of Cheshunt, Payne, Da-| husk to the rich corn which it incloses, Sec- 
vidson, and others, are too well known to re- | tarianism may be essential to the elevation of | 
quire enumeration here. Here it may be | Jeading individuals, and but for it, many great | 
proper to per a succession of treatises on | systems would vanish into air at once; but 

various theol ical subjects which have been religion would be left, nevertheless. Christ 

lately delivered in the form of lectures, in the | promulgated christianity ; men have promul- 

large room of the Congregational Library in | gated sectarianism. There have been thous- 

Bloomfield street, London. This course was | ands of occasions when this has been prac- | 
commenced by Dr. Wardlaw of Glasgow, | tically illustrated. Christian missionaries of 

whose volame on Christian Ethics was thus ) various denominations have often fuund, when 

originally written ; Dr. Pye Smith’s Scripture | they have met together, that they were all | 
connected with Geology, is another of these | one. Men in great peril shpdthar’ hws often, | 
volumes ; Dr. Henderson's work on Tuspira- | by their mutual danger, been stripped of their | 








| tion is agpther ; and other distinguished men | sectarianism, yet with all their religion left, | 


have thus prepared other volumes, until the have called aloud and together for help from 
whole number thus written and published in- | the mighty God who alone could save them. 
cludes nine or ten volumes, one te each year. | It is in rich churches, beneath tall spires, 
Other volumes of these than the first two, | and in irreligious associations, that the weeds 
with which we are already familiar in New | of sectarianism grow rife; 
England, might doubtless be ad ly | sad 


} 
but in poverty and | 





according to this definition, is a strange | never ceasing until his death to be one of its | 
compound, made up of positive, negative, | ™musters, and they having never even to this | 
and even physical qualities. It partly con-| day by a formal act proclaimed themselves a | 
sists in the guilt of Adam's first sin, which | distinet body. Nor is this name of Dissent-| 
was active; partly in the want of original | €Ts, nor this relation of Dissent, to be deemed | 
righteousness, which is negative; and partly | 19 any Sense a mere nominal mattere The | 
in the corruption of the whole nature, which Congregationalists, in common with all other | 
is understood to include the physical. If denominations who are thus separated, sus | 
this is a true idea of sin, who can proceed | tain to the Church of England much of the 
a step in moral science? It is a perfect | Same relation as that of a conquered people 
solecism ; a jumble of discordant things that | t° their conqueror. I mean not that they are | 
never can be reconciled. Original means denied in any respect the protection of the | 
first, or first in order; and the original sin laws, or that they are excluded from voting 
of our race was the first actual sin by our | at any elections, or from holding a seat in| 
first parents. And the first voluntary trans- Parliament, or that they are ineligible to 
gression of infants is the original sin which  ®®Y office. But there is so wide a distance 
stains their moral character, if indeed it is created by law and maintained in actual life 
proper tocall their first sin ‘ original sin.” between the € hurch of England and all Dis- 
3. In view of this subject, infants are as senting churches, and the sense of this ine- | 
really without excuse for their first sin, as for quality becomes: speedily and irresistibly so 
any subsequent transgressions. It is impos- vivid in every Dissenter s mind, that the pre- 
sible in the nature of things, to predict sin ceding illustration is scarcely too strong. | 
upon anything but a moral agent, with the Episcopacy is established ; all other denomi- 
powers and faculties of moral and accounta- | nations are but tolerated, and this toleration 
ble agency, ‘Though the first sin or moral | is even now practically held by perhaps one 
stain of au infant is not an apostacy from pre-  balf of the Establishment to be a boon, but 
vious holiness, it is as truly a voluntary acy not @ matior of right, so that Episcopacy | 
as any subsequent transgression. ‘The letter '$ not only modestly asserted to be—as in 
of the divine law cannot, indeed, bind the America—the jus divinum in the ( harch, but | 
mind of infants when they first sin; but the | also the jus divinum in the State. The Dis- 
spirit of the law of God, which is written senters are almost of course looked down 
upon their consciences, (Rom. 2: 14, 15) | upon by the established church, in every re- 
and becomes identified with their earliest | lation which is mutually sustained; while a 
moral existence, can and does always bind | corresponding sense of the most unjust ine- 
them, before they ever commit sin. They | quality ander which they live, if not also of 
ought therefore to be benevolent aud not sel- jealousy and irritation, necessarily impresses | 
fish, and have not the shadow of excuse for the former. The one is the privileged, the | 
commencing a state of moral depravity, and | other is but the tolerated body; and against | 
acquiring strong sinful habits and tastes and , the latter is exerted the whole practical influ-| 
propensities. There is nothing in the nature | ence of the crown, the aristocracy, the uni-| 
of the connection between the fall of Adam versities, the power and splendor of the land. 
and the native depravity of his posterity to To us in America such a condition of things 
interfere with their freedom, natural ability | is scarcely intelligible, but for the last one 
to do right always, and complete accounta-| hundred and eighty years, without an excep- | 
bility to God for all their moral states and | tion, the picture could never have been drawn 
conduct, unless it should be said that the es- | brighter for the Congregationalisis of Eng- 
tablished certainty of the native depravity of |land. They find it necessary, accordingly, 
every child is a true and proper interference. ia common with all other Protestant Dissent- 
But if the certainty of specific action is a|ets, to watch with a constant vigilance, 
true and proper interference with the freedom, | Whatever measures the government for the | 
natural ability to do right always, and ac- | time being may propose to Parliament, which 
countability of infants, in the circumstances may directly or indirectly affect themselves. | 
supposed, why is it nota true and proper Whatever tends to give more power to the 
interference with all human freedom, natural | establishment, or to lessen, relatively, their 
ability to do right, and accountability, since | own rights or influence, is of course, opposed 


all the moral conduct of mankind was fore-| in every practicable form. The press, po- 


- known to God from eternity, and conse- | litical and religious, is enlisted, public meet- 


quently certain to take place as it does? ings are held, numerous committees of cor- 
A. B. respondence, &c. are appointed, petitions | 
| are addressed to Parliament, and the aid of 
some of the members in both Houses is usu-| 
ally secured. Under such a scrutiny it is 
impossible that any measure can become the 
law of the land without undergoing the most | 
thorough sifting, and—needs be—the most | 
persevering opposition. In these proceed-| 
ings Congregational and other Dissenting | 
ministers are as active, and often as conspic-| 
uous as laymen; this is deemed necessary, 
it is constantly anticipated ; and however for- | 
eign from our habits in New England, it ex- 
cites neither reprehension nor surprise. 
see not indeed, in many cases, that they could 
properly adopt a different course. 


For the Boston Recorder. 
Christian Voting. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—As the time is not far 
distant when this nation will be called upon 
to elect another chief magistrate, and as there 
are, to say the least, indications that a slave- | 
holder, and a man of blood will be placed in 
nomination, it certainly behooves christian 
citizens to look around them, and ponder se- 
riously what is their duty in this important 
matter, ! 

Whether it be, or be not, his duty to vote 
at all, 1 leave to the conscience of every 
christian ; but this I assert without fear of 
successful contradiction, that if it be his 


duty to vote for President, it og less his bat lately generally adopted this name, as| 
duty to select his candidate. The practice | preferable to that of Independents ; and their | 
which has hitherto prevailed, that of waiting | connection as a fellowship or fraternity of | 
for worldly-minded politicians to select two! churches is, as you are doubtless aware, less | 
candidates, both perhaps of exceptionable| intimate than our own. Until within the last | 
morals, and then voting for one of them, | palf century, although I am here speaking 
pleading, as thousands did at the last elec-| somewhat in the dark, there was not—as ims? 
tion, that we must choose the less of two! deed there is not now—any systein of corres- | 
evils, looks like anything @ut a christian act. pondence through the medium of delegates | 
It is virtually to choose an evil of our own trom, and to, different ¢o-ordinate bodies, but | 
making. We are uever bound iu duty to the system, or rather the no-system, of com-| 
choose one of two or more evils, unless they plete Independency generally prevailed. ‘This | 
are evils over which we have no control. has been somewhat modified latterly. Asso-| 


| 


“NAME AND ASSOCIATION, 


The Congregationalists of England have | 


| This was Dayid’s case, and he made a wise | ciations of ministers similar to our own, and | 


choice, by casting himself upon God’s mer- having public exercises at their meetings, 
cy. regularly assemble ; in some places, meetings 
It ever was, and it ever will be dangerous more or less formal, and not wholly unlike 
to the future interests of the christian, to be | our country Conferences, are held; and the | 
actuated by expediency instead of religious | Congregational Union of England and Wales | 
principle. Furthermore, christians have | (whose organization is but of late date) unites | 
chosen Christ as their king, and his gospel | by a loose yet salutary bond the vast majority | 
as their sapreme law. No earthly enactment of the churches. The anniversaries of their | 
then which contravenes this supreme law, | theological Seminaries—here terined colleges | 
can they obey without sinning against him. —furnish great centres of assemblitig, as do) 
By virtue of their allegiance to Christ, they also the ordination of ministers, their com-_ 
have no right to vote for any candidate for mon yearly contributions through the channel 
the Presidency, but a man who fears God. | of the London Missionary Society, and indeed | 
It is no valid objection that such a man can- their frequent necessity for united political | 
not be elected. Never, never, till the trial | action in support of their own religious privi- 
is perseveringly made. Duty is ours, conse-| leges, exert a similar influence. Ferhegs the | 
quences are God’s. To sappose that a man | ministers are brought, though in somewhat | 
can perform an act which the law of Christ different forms occasionally, into as close a| 
forbids, and at the same time obey the great | fellowship as in New England, but this is far | 
precept, ‘‘ whether ye eat or drink, or what-| from being the relation of the churches. As) 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God,” is! an additional illustration of this | would ob- | 
both absurd and impious. If any number of | serve, that our system of Councils is here al- 
unsuccessful attempts to elect a righteous | most absolutely unknown; a system whose | 
ruler are made, God will bless each for the} introduction would, in my view, be truly ad- 
good of all concerned, because it is an act of | vantageous. Several of their ministers with 
obedience to him. It is a truth which should | whom | have conversed upon this matter have | 
awaken the conscience of every christian, | expressed the same opinion. 
that the eye of the holy God never did, and | ‘ 
never will, look complacently on any human | Cre RePe, PIRATE, Senanr. 
government, which 1s unrighteous and unjust.| The Congregationalists in Eagland have 
Nothing awaits the trausgressor, whether | from ten to twelve theol gical inaries, or 
king, president or beggar, but his righteous | culleges. 1 call theological, because 
retribution. Did christians consider that by | this is their bi ; but they are 
sustaining wicked rulers they sin directly | universally institutions of the 
against Christ, and so strengthen the hands Bangor Seminary 
stddent also pursues 


enemies, | would be more circumspect | until lately, w 
in such acts. ‘I'o my apprehension it is per-| his academical stadies, @,.Lecliminary to 
fectly obvious that no reformation in our na- | those which are ical. term of stady 
tronal morals will ever take place uatil chris- | for both courses i five years, instead of 
tians t the whole land arise, stand | seven in the and seminary as with us; 


in their lot, doing their whole duty. In order | neither is it invidious to say that & is un- 











| equally effective. 


repriated in America. I have alluded above 
to the Congregational Library in Bloomfield 
street, which contains perhaps 5000 volumes. 
Another library containing 29,000 volumes, 
called popularly the Red Cross Library, which 
was originally founded by Dr. Daniel Wil- 
liams, ought now to be, as I was assured, ac- 
cording to every principle of justice, within 
the possession of the Congregationalists of 
London. By an unhallowed perversion of 
the will of the donor, it is now in the custody 
of those who sympathise not with him in 
faith, and whose numbers have become so 
reduced as scarcely to be able to supply the 
number of Trustees required by the founder. 
This collection I visited, and saw with inter- 
est the pictures of Baxter, Flavel, Watts, and 
a host of other eminent men “of whom the 
world was not worthy,” hanging on the wall. 


STYLE OF PREACHING, 


Of the characteristic style of preaching of 
English Congregationalism, I cannot, from 


my ignorance, pretend to offer an opinion. | 


Yet | suppose that the few discourses which 
I have already heard are not unlike the usual 
course of preaching in several particulars ; 
that they are generally addressed to chris- 


tians, that addresses to impenitent persons | 


are made rather indirectly than directly, and 
that the style, both as-to sentiment and de- 
livery, is persuasive. The classification of 
the hearers, so constant with us, into regen- 
erated and unregenerate, is much less fre- 
quently made by the preacher here. Far 
would I be, however, from implying that there 
is any withholding of the truth, any less 
faithfulness in the Eaglish than in the Ameri- 
can ministry, They prefer a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner, both as to the presentation 
and the delivery of truth from that which we 
generally adopt. Here I would add that an 
occasional discourse, which I had the pleas- 
ure of hearing from Rev. J. Angell James of 
Birmingham a fortnight since in Claremont 
Chapel, was in my view, according to our 
American estimate of preaching, a truly no- 
ble production, and that the delivery was 
Rarely indeed have I 


listened to as fine a specimen of pulpit elo- 


; queace, in the best sense of the phrase, 


It may be also said, without intentionally 
trespassing on propriety, that many Am@gi- 
can ministers have within the last few years 
been welcomed with truly fraternal hospital- 
ity and courtesy by our English brethrén. 
Such, I would gratefully remark, has now 
been my own experience. 

Corr. of Christian Mirror. 





Our Own Country the Best. 


We find in a New York paper the notes of a sermon 
preached a few Sabbaths since, by the Rev. Dr. Tyng in 
St. George's charch, in that city. Dr. Tyng is one of the 
most eloquent and influential clergyman of the Episcopal 
church. It will be seen that the impressions of Europe, 
which he has brought back are not of the most favorable 
character. He is very severe upon the privileged orders, 
both elerical and noble :— 


Dr. Tyng commenced by stating that 
through the kindness of his parishioners, 


he had been permitted to pass through Europe, | 
and had freely exercised his judgment on what | 
| he had seen, and made comparisons, with what 


he had been accustomed to, and he felt a 


greater love and respect for this country, its | 


institutions, laws and liberty. He had passed 
through the monarchical regions of the Old 
Continent, where the population was guarded 
continually by immense number of soldiers and 
standing armies, ready to suppress, at the in- 


stant, any outburst of jm ae feeling, any | 
sel 


knowledge of the right of self-government and 


every glimmering of civil and religious liberty. | 


He had been watched and guarded and spied, 


and his right of speaking or moving was paid | 


for and restricted. The rights of men were 


everywhere interfered with; in France, with | 


her multitudes of police officers and spies, in 
Austria, overrun with soldiery, in Russia 
where no one was safe, not even in domes- 
tic retirement, and a single word against the 
tyrannic rule of the country might be death 
to the speaker. 

He then spoke with great contempt and 


severity of the nobility, who, without any | 


superiority of wisdom, or strength of body over 


others, were pensioned on the labor of the in- | 


dustrious plebeians, and empowered to eat up 


their substance without rendering a return. | 


But this was not all; however grieveous this 
might be, there was another that was shock- 
ing to those born in a land of liberty. Idle 


priests and luxurious bishops were kept at the | 


expense of the state; in every inn were seen 
hanging on the walls, idolatrous pictures and 
crucifixes, and Madonnas; crosses were erect- 
ed on the way-side; boxes were hung up in 
the ferry boats for the reception of the alms 


there is often none of it, though mueh 
more true piety. In fact, if sectarianism were 
not constantly fomented by interested officials, 
| we should not be certain that the great mass 
| of christians would not directly fall into one | 
great brotherhood. We are not so much 
, troubled about sectarianism as some people 
are. We are not certain that, small as the 
portion of true piety is among all the denom- 
inations in these days, sectarianism is not a 
good thing. It sets up a rivalry of opinion 
where the motive of benevolence ts too feeble, 
and so creates christian action and usefulness, 
when but for it there would be nothing but | 
dry bones. Still, we cannot think that the 
true vitality of religion is in sectarianism. | 
While we do not think that christian union 
,on a common basis is, as things now stand, to! 
be estsblished by a world’s convention, yet | 
, we do think it a possibility, and even a proba-| 
| bility at some time. Pray what will give vi- 
j tality to the saints in heaven? Will it be | 
| Episcopacy, or Congregationalism, or Meth- 
odism?—Journal of Commerce. 


Cambridge Platform—No, V. 
Of the Power of the Church, and its Pres- 
. bytery. 


1. Supreme and lordly power over all the 
churches upon earth doth only belong unto | 
Jesus Christ, who is king of the church, | 
and the head thereof. He hath the govern- 
ment upon his shoulders, and hath all power | 
given to him both in heaven and earth. 

2. A company of professed believers ec- 
clesiastically confederate, as they are a| 
| church, before they have officers, and without | 
\them; so even in that estate, subordinate 
| church-power, under Christ, delegated to) 

them by him, doth belong to him in such a} 
manner as is before expressed, Chap. 5, Sec. | 
2, and as flowing from the very nature and | 
essence of a church: it being natural to| 
j all bodies, and so unto a church body, to 

be furnished with sufficient power for its own 

preservation and subsistence. 

3. This government of the church is a 
mixed government,( and so hath been acknowl- 
edged long before the term of Independency 
was heard of.) In respect of Christ, the 
head and king of the church, and the sov- 
ereign power residing in him, and exer- 
cised by him, it is a monarchy; in respect} 
of the body or brotherhood of the church and | 
power from Christ granted unto them, it re- 
| sembles a democracy ; in respect of the pres- 
| bytery, and power committed unto them, it 
| is an aristocracy. 

4. The sovereign power which is peculiar 
| unto Christ is exercised, 1. In calling the 
| church out of the world unto holy fellowship 
| with himself. 2. In instituting the ordinan- 

ces of his worship and appointing his minis- 
| ters and officers for the dispensing of them. 
3. In giving laws for the ordering of all our | 
ways, and the ways of his house. 4. In giv- 
ing power and life to all his institutions, and 
to his le by them. 5. In protecting 
and delivering his church against and from 
all the enemies of their peace. 

5. The power granted by Christ unto the 
body of the church and brotherhood, is a 
prerogative or privilege which the church} 
doth exercise. 1. In choosing their own offi-| 
cers, whether elders or deacons. 2. In ad- 
mission of their own members; and there- 
fore there is great reason they should have 
power to remove any from their fellowship 
again. Hence in case of offence, any broth-| 
er hath power to convince and admonish an| 
offending brother: and in case of not hear-| 
| ing them, to take one or two more to set on 
the admonition: and in case of not hearing | 
them, to proceed to tell the church: and as 
his offence may require, the whole church | 
hath power to proceed to the censure of him, | 
whether by admonition or excommunication. | 
And upon his repentance to restore him| 
| again unto his former communion. 

6. In case an elder offend incorrigibly, 
the matter so requiring, as the charch had | 
power to call him to office, so they have| 
power according to order (the counsel of} 
| other churches, where it may be had, di- 
recting thereto) to remove him from his of-| 
fice; and being now but a member, in case 
he add contumacy to his sin the church 
that had power to receive him into their 
fellowship, hath also the same power to cast 
him out, that they have concerning any other 
member. 

7. Church government, or rule, is placed | 
by Christ in the officers of the church, who} 
are therefore called rulers, while they rule | 
} with God: yet in case of mal-admuinistra-| 
jtion, they are subject to the power of the | 
| church, as hath been said before. The Holy | 

Ghost frequently, yea always, where it men-| 


' 
} 


} 





of the faithful to pay the priests for prayers for | tioneth church-rule, and church-government, 
the repose of the dead, and the delivery of| ascribeth it to elders: whereas the work and 


souls from purgatory. Priests and proces- 
sions meet you at every turn. In Austria no 
toleration is allowed for Pr In Rome 
they are allowed a small room over the con- 
sul’s house. In Naples they have an apart- 
ment in a deserted building. In Russia they 
are under mach restraint. 

These countries are corrupted and debased 
by the iron hand of power, and bondaged by 
the influence of superstition. He then com- 
pared this with America, where freedom gle- 
vates the le. We are under the best gov- 
ernment in the world and a lesson for the 
world, enjoying privileges saperior to all. The 
glory, and pomp, and power of all nations are 
not sufficient to compensate for such liberty 
as we enjoy. ‘This nation, delivered by God, 
is a religious nation, and its religion is its 
palladium. Americans! then join in your 
efforts to preserve civil and domestic liberty, 





| duty of the people is expressed in the phrase 
of obeying their elders, and submitting them- 
| selves unto them in the Lord. So as it is 
manifest, that an organic or complete church 
isa body politic, consisting of some that are | 
| governors, and some that are governed in 
| the Lord. 
| 8. The power which Christ hath com- 
| mitted to the elders, is to. feed and rule the 
church of God, and accordingly tocall the 
church together upon any ee eincies to 
when the members so called, without just 
| cause, may not refuse to come, nor when 
|they are come, depart before they are dis- 
| missed, nor speak in the church, before 
they have leave from the elders; nor contin- 
| ue so doing when they require silence : nor 
may they oppose nor contradict the judgment 
jor sentence of the elders, without sufficient 
and weighty cause, because such practices 





>» 


9. It belongs also unto the elders to exam- 
ine any officers or members before they 
be received of the church; to receive the 
accusations brought to the church, and to 
prepare them for the churches hearing. In 
handling of offences and other matters before 
the church, they have power to declare and 
publish the counsel and will of God touching 
the same, and to pronounce sentence with 
consent of the church, Lastly, they have 
power when they dismiss the » to bless 
them in the name of the Lord. 

10. This power of government in the el- 
ders doth not any wise prejudice the power 
of privilege in the brotherhood; as neither 
the power of privilege in the brethren doth 
prejudice the power of government in the el- 
ders, but they may sweetly agree together . 
as we may see in the example of the apos- 
tles, furnished with the greatest church power, 
who took in the concurrence and consent of 
the brethren in charch administrations. Also 
that scripture, 2 Cor. 2: 9 and 10, 6, do de- 
clare that what the churches were to act and 
do in these matters, they were to doin a way 
of obedience, and that not only to the direc- 
tion of the apostles, but also of their ordinary 
elders. 

11. From the ptemises, namely, that the 
ordinary power of government belonging only 
to the elders, power of privilege remaineth 
with the brotherhood (as the power of judg- 
ment in matters of censure, and power of 
liberty in matters of liberty.) It followeth 
that in an organic church and right admin- 
istration, all church acts proceed after the 
manner of a mixed administration, so as no 
church act can be consummated or perfected 
without the consent of both. 





Formation of Character. 


If greatness can be shut up in qualities, it 
will be found to consist in courage and in 
openness of mind and soul. ‘These qualities 
may not seem at first to be so potent. But 
see what growth there is in them, The edu- 
cation of a man of open mind is never ended. 
Then, with openness of soul, a man sees some 
way into all other souls that come near him, 
feels with them, has their experience, is in 
himself a people. Sympathy is the universal 
solvent. Nothing is understood without it. 
The capacity of a man, at least for under- 
standing, may almost be said to vary accord- 
ing to his powers of sympathy. Again—what 
is there that can counteract selfishness like 
sympathy? Selfishness may be hedged in by 
minute watchfulness and self-denial, but it is 
counteracted by the nature being encouraged 
to grow out and fix its tendrils upon foreign 
objects. The immense defect that want of 


| sympathy is, may be strikingly seen in the 


failure of the many attempts that have been 
made in all ages to construct the christian 
character;omitting sympathy. It has produced 
numbers of people walking up and down one 
narrow plank of self-restraint, pondering over 
their own merits and demerits, keeping out, 
not the world exactly, but their fellow-crea- 
tures, from their hearts, and caring only to 
drive their neighbors before them on this plank 
of theirs, or to push them headlong. ‘Thus, 
with many virtues, and much hard work at 
the formation of character, we have had splen- 
did bigots or censorious small people. 


Godey's Lady's Book. 


The House of Prayer. 


Wouldst thou have the temper of thy soul 
raised above the temptations and cares of life 
to that region where God and virtue and 
endless peace and happiness dwell—go not, 
my brother, iuto the wilderness; climb not 
the steep rock ; seck notthe gloom of the 
forest, or the resounding shores of the ocean 
—but enter, with the train of devout worship- 
pers, the house of prayer: there with thy chil- 
dren,thy household, thy kindred, friends and 
neighbors, bow down before the High God. If 
the general countenance of this aes do not 
tend to calm the passions of the soul, to allay 
its feverish anxieties, and infuse into it 
sensations of peace and piety, of duty and 
benevolence, how strangely must we all 
have forgotten every thing which it most be- 
hooves us to regard and to remember! This 
is the climate of devotion. It is the atmos- 
phere of praise and thanksgiving that we 
breathe here ; and we are not purely intellec- 
tual, but sentient, impressible beings. 


Six Hundred Pastoral Visits, 

We heard a clergyman in this city make a 
statement before his congregation on Sunday 
last that during the present year of his labor, 
he had made six hundred and fifty pastoral 


visits among his people. We were struck 


| with this exhibition of faithfulness on the part 


of the pastor. The state of the church as 
might be reasonably expected is prosperous 
and good. The minister knows all his mem- 
bers, and not a word of complaint is heard of 
neglect of pastoral duty. All are seen, con- 
versed with, and prayed with, No man on 
earth is entitled to more respect and honor 
than the faithful minister of the Lord Jesus. 
His aim is the best good of his people, and 
all his powers are engaged for their spiritual 
welfare. What a rebuke to the unfaithful 
pwstor, He cares nothing for his flock, and 


| as is very natural, they care but little about 


him. The church is revived and blessed un- 
der the ministrations of the one, and sinks 
and groans under the neglect of the other. 


Evangelist. 





Rer.ections —Smiles are not always the 
sign of joy; nor is a fine speech always the 
sermon of truth. Deep waters often wear a 
placid surface. The roar of the wind is 
more dangerous when it suddenly changes. 
The dispositions of men, like the produce of 
trees, are best known by their fruits. That 
portion of the world which judges by mere 
appearance, is more likely to be deceived 
than the other, which forms its judgment 
carefully upon proofs.—J. R. Prior. 





He that indulges himself in ridiculing the 
little amperfections and weaknesses of his 
friends, will in time find mankind united 
against him. The man who sees another 
ridiculed before him, though he may for the 
present concur in the general laugh, yet ina 
cooler hour will consider the same trick 
might be played against himself.—Johnson. 


Hypocrisy is folly. It is much easier, 
safer, and pleasanter, to be the thing which 
aman aims to appear, than to keep up the 
appearance of being what he is not. Whea 
a christian is truly such he acts from a nature 
—a new nature—and all the actings of that 
nature have the ease and pleasantness of na- 
ture in them.—Richard Cecil. 
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The Recent Meeting of the Board. 

It was wise to choose such a place as Buffalo 
for the meeting of the Board. It was well to give 
to this young, but eminently thriving city, so pre- 
cious a “ier. And this point, on the shore 
of this atana és, could be easily 
reached numbers from the vast region of 
the West. »y came—great numbers came 
—who had never before been present at a meeting 
of the Board. It was pleasant to gaze on the 
faces of the western brethren; good soldiers 
they tite 6f the great Captain, and good cheer 
they todfd not but find in this great gathering of 
hit friends.’ ‘These western men are rearing op 
churches which are yet to take an eminent part 
in the great work of missions. Already some of 
these churches do nobly, And more ‘and more 
nobly will they do. And their epiritual leaders 
could not but have received a most powerful 
impulse from 0 precious a meeting to go home 
and put forth augmented zeal and energy in the 
great work. We saw men from Kentucky, from 
Ohio, from Missouri, from Wisconsin, from lowa, 
from Michigan, from Indiana and Illinois. These 
men bore noble testimony to their attachment to 





the missionary cause, and pledged themselves | 


and their churches to the promotion of the great 
work. That pledge will be redeemed, and this 
meeting will stir up through vest regions the 
tnissionary spirit. 

The harmony and anion in the various sessions 
of the Board were delightfui. There seemed to be 
one great object, and that wes to fill the whole 
earth as rapidly as possible with the knowledge 
and glory of the Lord. The addresses of our 
missionary brethren and others were eminently 
happy, as breathing the spirit of intense love to 
the great work. At no meeting has there seemed 
to be a deeper sense of the need of the Holy 
Spirit upon the missions abroad and upon the 
churches at home. This often came oot in a 
most affecting manner in the fervent prayers and 
animated addresses which occurred during the 
meeting. We enjoyed the presence of some 
dozen of our returned missionary brethren. It 
was good to look on the faces of these bold and 
faithful soldiers of the Cross, and good to listen 
to the deeply interesting facts they communicated, 
and to hear the warm-hearted appeals made by 
them to the heart and conscience in behalf of 
higher zeal and Jove in the missionary work. 

The general aspect of this work, as presented at 
this meeting, is interesting beyond all former 
deys. And eminently in the fact that, in the 
providence of God, the door to the heathey world 
has been so widely thrown open. The prayers 
of the saints for access to pagan lands have 
been heard, and, by one agency after another, ob- 
stacles has been removed, til] now there are very 
few pagan nations not entirely open to missionary 
efforts. It was stated, and should be looked upon 
with devout gratitade, that in Turkey the arm of 
civil government, which had been so often streteh- 
ed ont against evangelical piety, is now defending 
its friends from those nominally christian sects, 
whose hatred would soon make it an utter ruin 
were it not for the protection of civil power. Such 
marked providential interposition in behalf of 
missions demand the deep consideration and most 
devout thankfulness of the friends of a perishing 
world. 

The distance of this meeting from New Eng- 
land caused the absence of many venerable men 
who are usually present on this occasion. At this 
time it was specially @oticeable, that two of the 
devoted secretaries we had seen so constantly at 
their posts were not there. The beloved Arm- 


strong had gone up, at the call of his Master, to | 


the church triumphant. The health of Mr. 
Greene precluded his p at the g 
The business affairs of the meeting however went 
on with great order and despatch. 

With a new financial year, the great work of 
missions opens with vastly augmented interest 
upon the friends of a dying world. The debt 
of thirty thousand dollars, now upon the Board, is 
anitem of no smal! concern, and should not be 
lost sight of for a moment by the friends of the 
cause. The vast field of missionary enterprise 
opening before us, a world accessible, and many 
tribes of men by direct appeal imploring religious 
teachers, many of onr beloved young men and 
young women giving themselves up to the work, 
the great commercial prosperity of the country,— 
all these facts combine to press the obligation 
deeper than ever, of hastening with augmented 
zeal to the prosecution of this great work. The 
history of the past year has been that of a steady 
advance of the great cause, taking the missionary 
field as a whole, while large sections of it have 
been ly distinguished by the bl 
God. What may not be the history of the pres- 
ent year, if, among all the friends of a dying world 
there be found a “ mind to work !” 











Hopeless Toil. 

A minister, highly and deservedly esteemed, not 
long since told his church, at a meeting for prayer, 
that he was about to tell them something which he 
was sure would fill them with astonishment, as it 
had done tohim. Having raised their 
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truths delivers, ere, and déadens the foree of 
} a a the ki of ‘as well as 
of nature, it hay a ; 
have 1 eo spent 

is the ministér. alone or chiefly to blame io 
this matter. 1f he has ceased to carry on his work, 
except as a matter of formal duty, his church have 
ceased almost from the very form. If he strives 
almost without hope, they desist from effort almost | 
entirely. And this, in truth, is the chief cause 
why his exertions to save sinners are so dispirited, 
and why his heart is made still more faint by the 
want of success. 

Here, then is the point to be labored. Asinthe 
great day, “judgment must begin at the house of 
God,” so must reform and revival begin there now 
in this day of salvation. The churches must be 
roused from their dreains of worldliness, and their 
spiritual slumbers. Oh that the “angels of the 
churches” woeld put the trump of God to their 
mouths, and sound a blast of alarm and rebuke so 
loud and clear, as to startle them that sleep, as with 
a resurrection-peal! Is not this the voice of God? 
“Sound an alarm in my holy mountain! Cry aloud, 
spare not; lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and 
shew my people their transgression, and the house 
of Jacob their sins!” Let the watchmen of Zion 
accept this commission, and then their word will 
come with power; and sinners wil! hear, and fear, 
| and turn unto the Lord. 


| 


not to record it. 

O. P. is also hasty to condemn the council be- 
cause, as he says, they “ proceeded t@ hear the one- 
sided stories” of the aggrieved party, O. P. 
ought to have known, and, if knowing, not to have 
concealed the fact, that abundant precaution was 
uged by the aggrieved, and by the council too, to 
obtain the testimony of both parties ; and thet the 
council were forced into the only alternative, that 
of iving the imony of witnesses whom 
Mr. Pickett and his friends did not think it pru- 


; dent to confront before a council in wise gen- 
wo. Foal ot liberty to ech Ser the use of yous eal eral character, it is safe to say, the churches 
> Ser yediredlervage= Wishoot | save large confidence. It is but justice to the 
refutation they might mislead many of your read- | council and to the aggrieved party, to state bere, 
eat ‘6s Cather jester to wees ond | hat after the council was orgsnized, jt sent a com- 
mittee, consisting of Rev. Mr. Kirk, Dr. Hitch- 
cock and Mr. Knowlton, to Mr, Pickett, respect- 
| fully inviting bim and his friends to shed what- 
jever light they could on the matter before the 


| ‘ ey Lin he }eouncil. Nor was this all. Even after Mr. 
| CORFRP, REN, PS. AP CORNED SRRNNER TS AICP. | Pickett declined the invitation, the council arrest- 


hie 7 that a PF, bop act ventered to pennant} ed their proceedings, to send another committee 
| his views in this naked form, He has chosen | b : ; 
| Aes : ed \d | to Mr. Pickett, consisting of Hon. Mr. Bannister, 
| eather e' insladeteand to imply what t wou | Judge Morris, and Rev. Messrs. Brigham, Putnam 


| be se eafeopenty and directly to proclaim. He! and Aiken, to persuade him if possible, even 


| / " 

parce hee: +4 a me Hee Gayues then, to unite with the aggrieved in calling a mu- 
| es calaih bien’: ows allt & aunty } tual council. This solicitation was also declined, 
|cils scattered thickly o riod o | 4 . 
quite two hundred years. He wil] find them, dur- fend the counsel could. culy guessed and soopien 


| ; , 
} : such testimony as usage and sound principles 
ing that length of time, authorised by the practice | cutie’ im the cess, Of OP; con point ext 


jof the churches, and having the express sanction | 


. | any better course we shall be grateful for his 
| of able and venerated writers on our ecclesiastical | — . 
lit | wisdom, even at this late hour. 
polity. 


| Sesh bpm eo Incrence end Cotton | O. P. is also disturbed to learn that the council 
Mather not only testify 1 their occurrence by | presumed to construct a result, as they “had not 
general consent of our early churches, but ex- access to the records of the church.” This would 
pressly point out occasions which demand them, | have been the more a pity if the evidence had 


and the method by which they should be called and | A . 
duedd quand. | been less complete without the supposed defi- 


: : ciency. O. P. should have understood from the 
In the case which occupied the attention of the : ‘ 
| : result itself, and, knowing, should not have kept 
late council at Reading, there were extreordinary he fi h 
| deosene Gor Sibtentt- dit consequently, fat tte le- back the fact, thatthe council had before them 
borious investigation end full result. Forty-two most of the records, copies of records, and other 
booths + a Mets Miah, ts Gendian wese written documents of importance in the case, 
ns gt y : & were | and that if, in any degree they were obliged to 
deeply aggrieved by a long course of arrogant as- 

P f Ct deaiiiiedll” sibbathe substitute parole evidence, it was only because, 
Pog o Sh pes prerog > 4 Mr. as appeared before the council, copies were refus- 
—- — y ag oyna yn pal vee to the aggrieved party by the lete church 

- my sea ye ye ge pes a 74 clerk, who, on the due election of his successor, 
pene ih ' a . a anil: (een iiaanee and by the countenance of Mr. Pickett, had re- 
y weer ated a ~ ing, by on any fused to deliver the records to the proper officers. 
- \ pe arcs He Prim re Will O. P. have the kindness to excuse the 
urs oedie nat tt ‘am eniedieie eee council for yielding to a necessity—in this in- 
mae rr mee met» albes ‘ of busi 7 stance not “ the tyrant’s plea.” As yet farther in- 
ings yh Py the ny of tho Wititis Be ducement to forgive, we will add, that while a 
no matter who or how many of th - 


4 h h : ram ie thelr great part of the evidence important to the case 
eet w important 1 
ee eT eae eee fis His official consisted of documents of uncontradicted and un- 
iw offic j 


| questionable credibility, the parole testimony was 
given in the most public manner, by men whose 
| integrity none would think of impeaching, even 
in the same matters before any eivil tribunal. 
The alarm of O. P. that the council, when en- 
tering on its responsible duty, “ prayed” for divine 
| guidance, and at the close of its arduous labors 
gave “ thanks to God for his aid and guidance,” is 
* There- 





For the Boston Recorder. 


0. P. and the Ex parte Couneil. 


Messrs, Epitrons:—In the Recorder of the 
Oth, is an article by O. P., which so grossly mis- 
represents the doings of the late council at Read- 
ing and the character of those who called it, that 











| ers, 
cause already too much abased. 

For the want of a more substantial reason, O. | 
|P. seems desirous of weakening the force of 
| Result of said council by impugning its ex 
| parle character, as if an ex parte council were of 


| view the business to be transacted. 
will in such matters he claimed to be supreme, 
and, of course, required their humble submission 
to his sovereign decree. In addition to all this, 
under his auspices twenty-three brethren of the | 
church, at a time when a majority of its members 
were opposed to his administration, were, by a 
summary and irregular process, and at an illegal 
meeting, arraigned as covenant breakers, for hav- 
ing unitedly sent to him, more than four years be 

‘ore the accusation, a courteous and respectful 


& disease to which we may not minister. 
in tHe mind must be its own physician.” 
Bat O. P. finds fault with the cofincil as a “ gra- 
tuitdualy constituted tribunal.” ‘To relieve his un- 
easiness on that score, we would assure him that 
complaint against them, were they oll declared, the counci] was neither a “tribunal,” nor “ gra- 
by Mr. Pickett and a minority of the brethren, to tuitously constituted.” It did not even affect to 
icated ; thus g to do that, be a tribunal, {t was called as an advisory coun- 
| which, if tolerated, would have destroyed the ma- cil, and practically maintained that character in all 
| jority against him, and created, in its stead, a ma- ite doings. Instead of being “ gratuitously con- 
jority that would submit to his yoke. Under the | stituted,” it sesembled at the earnest call of forty- 
| burthen of such and yet other grievances, forty-two two reputable brethren of the South Church in 
| brethren, a clear mejority of the church, requested Reading, who furnished most abundent and credi- 
of Mr. Pickett the advice of an impartial mutual | ble evidence of their title to a council, if aecumu- 
| council, for the adjustment of rights and the lated grievances can ever create such a right. 
healing of difficulties. This was the third request As to the fear of O. P. that ex parte advice from 
of the kind made by the forty-two, esch of which, | the late council will do Mr. Pickett no good, our 
to their grief, was rejected by Mr. Picket, or OW" apprehension, we regret to say, is the same, 
| those who acted with him and for him, Bat this though not from the fact that the advice is ex 
| wus not all. Mr. Pickett, instead of complying | parte. The better the advice suits such case, the 
| with their reasonable request, suddenly d | more | it natorally is to the maker of 
the ghost of a defunct council, called by him and | the case. The ex parte advice of his own “con- 
other parties, at his own request, more than a year ference” was palatable only because it favored 
previous, to advise on the simple and only ques- what it should have condemned. There is seldom 
tion of his dismission, and who, having done the much hope that one so deeply committed, and so 
entire b for which they were called, !eav- surrounded by untoward counsels, will retrace his 


letter, expressive of their dissatisfaction with his 
ministry, and setting forth the reasons of their, 
discontent. For this sole act, as set forth in the 





be exe 











by this announcement, he proceeded to tell them, 
with much feeling, that be had recently found two 
of his parishioners anxiously inquiring for the way 
of salvation. Upon this he renewed, in strong 
terms, the expression of his surprise at this rare 
and unexpected occurrence. 

Perhaps this was parily meant as a circuitous 
way of setting forth the low state of religion among 
the people of his charge, and the consequent hope- 
leseness of his mind as to any good resulting from 
his labors. But there can be no doubt, that this 
esteemed brother was sincerely amazed at this in- 
teresting fect he was stating; and probably the 
church shared fully in the emotions he expressed. 


Moreover, it is probable, that there are numerous | own, into another advisory council, under the spe- | faculties, to show that the twenty-three, whoin he | appeals? It expressly declares, (chap. 15, sec. 2,) | and “havoc and slaught 


pastors and flocks who, in this dry time, would feel 
much the same, were two sinners to be found among 
them seeking the Savior. 

Now what does this argue? Is not the word of 
God preached as duly and statedly as ever? Has 
there ceased to be any proclamation of the terrors 
of the law? Are men no longer warned of the 
peril they incur by “ peglecting so great salvation” 


ing their result with the parties, adjourned “ with- steps, however devious. Though the result of the 
out day,” though with the absurd and gratuitous | late council should not benefit him who might 
| proviso of meeting again “at the call of either most profit by it, it will be no smal! gain if it shall 
party.” Against the action and the being of this enlighten the christian publie. That this will be 
| spurious council the forty-two manfully end with its effect we have the best reasons for believing. 
reasons, p d. The d The leaven is already working, and will pervade 
| counsil was thrown into confusion by the protest, | the mass. The warmth of newspaper grumblers 
and after doing a small part, but far too much, of will only quicken the whol fer i 

the work cut out for them by Mr. Pickett, once , P. was greatly disconcerted that the council 
more adjourned without day and without proviso. should have admitted the t y of men “ex- 
| Nor does the untowardness of the pastor's ™\8- communicated from the church.” We cannot regret 
doings end here. The spurious council was no that O. P. is so straitened in his fau't-finding re- 
| sooner re-diseolved than it was metamorphosed by | sources da to assume for a fact what is so fully 
| the wand of Mr. Pickett and a spontaneity of its disproved. He will find himself taxed, above his 


hl 














|eious name of a “conference,” to do the very | seeks tostig as , underwent 
| things for which, doubtless, its members had anything more than a sham trial, by Mr. Pickett 
| been convoked more than a year after their proper | and a minority of the church, at an illegal meet- 
| life and lawful occupation were gone, Both the ing, and that too by a process which is a mere 
spurious council and the surreptitious conference, | mockery of christian discipline. The attempt to 
| however, did the behest of Mr. Pickett in their cen- uphold such p ngs is of far-gone 
| sures of the church and the end of his | prepdice. We are sorry that O. P. should so 














as the gospel brings? Surely the servants of God 
declare these truths with plainness, and with feel- 


ing too, Whence, then, this surprise that a wan- | 


derer here and there is found turning to the Lord ? 


me es, to foreclose the contemplated cal) of | much as seem to give countenance to so gross an 
|an ex parte council after the refusal of a mutual) abuse of the authority of Christ. Our regret 
one by Mr, Pickett. 

In such trying circumstances, and after long pa-| pline so scandalous were not slready so widely 
tience, the forty-two betook themselves,for advice,to | disapproved by those whose opinion is entitled to 


of the early 
Congrega- discipline of the church idelf? 
tionalism, and no trace will be found of any 


a “fixed fact,” that the party which called the 
council neglected to notify Mr. Pickett of its com- 
ing. This assumption hardly comporis with O. 
P’s commendation of their superior tactics, in the 
opening of his article, Though he may have 
thus miscalled their prudence, there was no fail- 
ure of it in the instance alleged by O. P. In- 
stead of neglecting their duty they duly notified 
Mr. Pickett of the time, place, object and mem- 
bers of the council. O. P. must himself wake op 
very early, tocatch them so napping. The coun- 
cil too were careful to look after that matter, if 


} would be still greater if an assumption of disci- | 























things being equal, the odds are of course against 
him who perseveres in it. No sooner does he 
mire in one slough, than he slumps into amother 
still deeper, till, not having the courage to trevel 
back, he plunges onward into depths that absorb 
and overwhelm him. . 


is this but slander?” know not whether most 
so rma a a candor, Why 
is O. P. so : pn the 

i of « minority of the 
church, under the lead of Mr. Pi¢kett, as the lawful 
O. P..will not suc- 
ceed in misleading the public mind from the true 
issue, by any such device; and he may as well 
\give up the hope first as last. That the council 
did “ censure ” the ili advised course of Mr. Pick- 
ett and those who helped do his unworthy deeds 
and sustain his papal arrogance and edicts, id in- 
deed true. But we are not so clear why O. P. 
a ae ey i na er gay 
Administered compared with the severity which 








For the Boston Recorder. 
Lessons from Histery—No. Ill. . 
The high church apologists and the ies of 
spiritual religion have been very pertinacious in 
their attempts to fasten upon the Congregational- 








ister u son, following the repeated charges of the Epis- 
sheer justice would have vindicated. The coun- copalians, do not hesitate to call them “a seet of 


i had no disposition to harm Mr. Pickett, and re-  Brownists :” and even Judge Mansfield, in his firet 
| gretted, most of all, that he had so much harmed | edition of the History of the Ainerican Colonies, 
himself in wronging othere. We would charita- | gives currency to the same calumny. ‘Bat on the 
bly hope that neither ©. P. nor any other advocate | authorities adduced by the reviewers, he, in the 
\of Mr. Pickett's unfortunate course will provoke | second edition, corrected the error. For, though 
| severer review and condemnation than that | join Robinson, the true father of Congregation- 
| which the council, in well-meant forbearance en- alism, held many things in common with Brown, 
| trusted to their result. If Mr. Pickett is a whit | yer Baylie, his antagonist, admits that he was 
Debary 1 ty May alls BE, rth of B ism,” that is, of the 
| friends to shed no more ink in his defence. We | great objectionable features of his system, his 
he has been badly managed, and that he fell, too | ance of the laws of the realm, Brown held open 
| trustingly, into unlpeky hands, from which escape | public worship about half a dozen years, when 
jis more difficult than was the fall. As to the | opposition, impri and & beuelice sil a 
“ slander ” which O. P. imputes to the council, they | him, and he lived more than forty years afterwards 
can afford to bear it. A good cause soon outlives | in obscurity and contempt. When Robinson end 
hard names, even though emphasized by italics. | },;, coadjutors afterwards made an effectual stand, 
| We wish him no severer chastisement than that | ang the true worship could not be suppressed, the 
of his own conscience when it shal! have come to | whole atmosphere was filled with the cry of 


itself. | 











| O.P.complains that the result was, by the coun-| Bancroft says, that “as these principles did not 
cil, * forced on the church, before the world in the | derive life from the support of Brown, they did not 
form of a printed pamphlet. : He ie too apt to be | suffer from his apostacy; that he wes the most 
| wrong to be suspected of being right. Were he noisy advocate of the new opinion, but a man of 
were careful of his facts, he would be less afflicted | rashness, possessing neither constancy nor cour- 
by imaginings. The truth is, the council had no jage;” Vol. L, p. 287. But the scandalous mis- 
hand in printing the result, though no distant fore- | na:ning was persisted in, and followed both the Pil- 
sight reached that event. The advice was given | grime and Planters across the Atlantic. Lub. 
to those who sought it; by whom also,and not by | N. &. Math. Mag. 1,6; Prince 48, 86—94; Haz. 
the council, it was caused to be “printed.” The | 349, 373; 1 Hutch. 3; Col. His. Soc. 4, 133—40. 
council, when requested to give their resultto the! J, may be interesting to know how the the Fa- 
public “in the form of a printed pamphlet,” de- | thers met this aspersion. The manner in which 
clined any further publication of it than that of | jt was repelled by John Milton, who was a thor- 
communicating to the church a duly certified copy | ough Congregationalist, has been shown by your 
in writiffg, first read to them by a committee of the correspondent, “ No Brownist.” 

council, Whoever is responsible for the “ printed 
pamphlet,” it is surely not the council, though, if 
it were, they might well abide their liabilities, If 
any one was anxious that the result should not 
meet the public eye, his was a wasteful solimitude. 
A public concern so broad could not be hid un 

der a bushel. The Reading case had long since 
ceased to be a local affair. 
by either party. 


Robinson, in his “ Justification of Separation,” p. 
5A, says, “touching Brown, it is true that as he 
forsook the Lord, so the Lord forsook him in his 
way; and for the wicked things which Mr. Ber- 
nard affirmeth that he did in his way, it may be as 
he saith; and the more wicked things he did in his 


course, the less likely he was to continue long in 
Nor was it so regarded 


Mr. Pickett and a few followers 
called to their aid, from abroad, a spurious counci! 
and its transinigrated “conference,” both of which | ness, as it came to pass.” 

helped, by their irregular existence and strange | [n his forewell address to the Pilgrims, Robin- 
doings, to deepen and spread wider the public in- | son “ commended to them that they should use all 
terest in what was at first the isolated concern of 


it, and the more likely to retarn to his proper cen- 
tre, the Church of England, where he should be 
sure to find companions enough in any wicked- 


| means to avoid and shake off the name of Brown- 
a village church. The “conference” seemed fa- | jst, being a mere nickname and brand to make re- 
tally bent on giving to Mr. Pickett's and their own | |igion and the professors of it odious to the chris 
blunders the largest notoriety by advising him to | tion world.” In his book on Re igions Com- 
spread before the community a “ one-sided” ver- | junion, he says, “ they miseall ue Brownists,” and 
sion of “ the peculiar state of things” about which | jn his apology he says they are “ commonly and 
they had just given an ex parte opinion, without so 


contumelious!y” so called. 
much as even a notice to the church of their pur- 


Morton, in his preface to the “ Dialogue,” writ- 
pose to settle questions respecting its vital inter- 


To that ill-timed advice Mr. Pickett gave a 
ready ear and a practical application. 


ten by Governor Bradford says, “the godly were 
ests. forced to bear the name of Puritans, and the nick- 
name of Brownists, so that wany lay in obscurity 

O. P., fertile in error, accuses the council of | under contempt of those names ;” and Governor 
“ listening to the representation of the enemies of the | Bradford says “ they can no more justly be called 
church,” and “ embodying these representations into | Brownists than the disciples might have been 
a result.” We @i!! not retort on O. P. the charge lealled Judaiste; for they did as much abhor 
of “ slander,” but will inquire a little into his con- Brown's apostacy and profane course, and his de- 
sistency. He persists in essuming the validity of | fection, as the disciples and other christians did 
Mr. Pickett’s pretended excommunication of the | Judas’ treachery; they do not amiss to decline the 
twenty-three, and therefore takes the liberty to | odium of it in what way they may.” To the sug- 
call thhm “ enemies of the church.” And yet O, gestion that Brown was the inventor of the true 
P. seeks to ingratiate his invective by soying, | way of worship, Governor Bradford says, “ the apos- 
“ The writer is in no sort a partizan in the unhappy | ties and evangelists had laid down the ground of 
case. He has no opinion on ils merits.” He fur- | it, and that many, in the days of Mary and Eliza- 
ther says, “My sympathies have all along been beth, professed and practised it before Brown 
chicfly with the party favored by the result.” Will He further seys “ it is injurious to call 
©. P. have the goodness to explain how his syin-| those after his name whose person they never 
pathies have been so greatly and so constantly 


wrote.” 


knew, and whose errors and backslidings they 
What 
cious to consider as excommunicants and ene-| truths they have received have been from the 
mies of the church? When O. P. has revealed | light of God's word, conveyed by other godly in- 
this mystery, will he then have the further good- , struments unto them, though Brown may some- 
ness to explain how it can be that he has “no times have professed the same thing, and now 
opinion” on the merits of the case, while he so | fallen from the same, as many others have done.” 
freely deals out his opinions respecting the very 
pith and hinges of the cortroverey? When he | “the backsliding of Brown from the way of sepa- 
shall have reconciled these seeming contradictions, | ration, is a just reason why the Separatists may dis- 
we shal! give him unforeseen credit for shrewdness, | claim denomination frota him, and refuse to be 
It is but justice here, to say that the council, after | called Brownists after his name; and to speak with 
careful investigation, with one accord considered | reason, if any be justly to be called Brownists, 
the matter charged against the twenty-three as it is only such as revolt from separation to for- 
being in its nature no offence; the progress of , mality, and from thence to profaneness.” Gov- 
discipline as null and void, from its gross irregu- | ernor Dudley, in his letter to to the Countess of 
larity; the pretended judicatory es incompetent, | Lincoln, complains that “some, out of their evil 
they being a minority of the eburch acting against | affections towards the Massachusetts colonists, 
the vote and protest of the majority; and the had raised false and slanderous reports about 
church standing of the twenty three as unchanged, them, affirming them to be Brownists in religion, 
and their rights and privileges accordingly as un- which found credit with some ;” and he “ desires 
impaired. wise and impartial men will consider that this 
O. P., pretending to advocate and expound Con- | manner of casting dirt has ever been pursued to 
gregationalism, affirms, that, by one of its princi- make others seem as foul as themselves.” 
ples, the church in Reading, “by virtue of its fel- The great and good Greenwood, one of the mar- 
lowship with other churches, is amenable to them :” | tyrs of Congfegationaliam under Queen Eliza- 
and, to show in what way it is “ liable to be called | beth says, “ you term us Brownists and Donalists, 
to account by them,” inquiries, “ How always isan | whereas I never concurred with them or their 
individual or a corporation to be called to account meetings. If they have been the instruments to 
before the tribunal to which it is amenable?” If teach us any truth, we are not therefore to be 
O. P., in the use of such language, understood and named with their names.” But the ez cathedra 
meant to convey his own meaning, he intended to command was, “away with the Brownists—to the 
make the impression, that, “on the principles of | gallows—to the gallags !” 
| fellowship recognized by Congregationalists,” one| The Papists called the English reformation 
| ehurch has authority over another. When he under Henry VIllIth, “ the secursed schism ;” the 
speaks thus of a church being “amenable” to other | Pope issued bulls of excomammieation against 
| churches, and so talks of a “tribunal,” he either Henry and Elizabeth, and the “bloody Mary” 
uses language loosely and in a manner to mislead, | kindled the fires of Smithfield, and the great and 
or he means to teach the new doctrine in Massa- | good Cranmer was but one among hundreds of the 
chusetts, of one church being subordinate to other | martyrs. When the Puritans embraced Congre- 
churches. Bat what says the Platform on this sub- | gationalism, the Episcopalian cry was, “ the separ- 
|ject—a work to which O. P. himself, confidently | ation, the separation, away with the Brownists!” 
were b 


with those whom he is so prompt and pertina- | have constantly bore witness against. 


John Cotton, in his answer to Bayly, p. 5, says, 


bh 





J out against 
that, “churches have no more authority one over the true church.” 
| another, than one apostle had over another.” It| It is to be hoped that this kind is not to be fol- 
| grants, indeed, that one apostle might admonish lowed or imitated by the Congregationalists them- 
another, and that synods and councils may admon- selves. A“ scandalons misnaming” is @ violation 
ish and withdraw fellowship from a church, (which | of the law of love, a strong omen of intolerance, 
of course none can hinder,) bat denies, (chap. 16, | and sometimes the precursor of persecution. 
| sec. 2,) that they can “exercise church censure in 
| the way of discipline, or any other act of church au- 
thority.” ° 
O. P., with professions of great and continuous 
sympathy for those who called the council, and yet 
| of mo opinion on the merits of their case, seems 


A Descenvant or tae Punrrans. 


(Greece, 


At the recent meeting of the American Board, 
the Rev. Dr. Pomeroy of Bangor, made an inter- 


ists the name of Brownists. Hume and Robert- oo 


Is not this exactly the effect which the preaching (an exparte council. And will O. P. venture tosay, 
of the truth was intended and adapted to effect? that they had no right, in such an extreme, toa mu- 
If there is any occasion for astonishment, is it not | tual council, and, on its denial, to a council ex- 
that such effects are not, by the divine blessing, | parte? Surely, if a case ever required such ad- 
produced every where and 2]! the time? Whence, vice, it was the strange exigency at Reading cre- 
we ask again, the excitement at their taking place? | ated by Mr. Pickett. It is but a shallow cavil to 

Ah, is it not that ministers have fallen into the | Sates Cates was accorded to the 
fatal habit of laboring without faith? Suchlabore | aggrieved and by them refused. A true and 
must vitiate their own influence, and neutralize | Congregational council is essentially and only an 
themselves. Hopeless toil! The disheartened | spvisoar body, having no jurisdiction whatever, 
minister works on professionally or mechanically, mor life beyond the special immediate emergency 


without looking for any good to follow his exer- 
tions, at least for the present. Why then continue 
them? Why not ley them aside, till there is some 
ground to bope thet God wil! once more bless bis 
own appointed end abundantly honored means of 
gtece? Who would plongh the earth, if not in 
hope of a harvest? The higher the hope, the deeper 
the ploughing! ‘This hopeless spirit unnerves the 
strength of the preacher, end muffles the edge of 


which calle it into Wing. Its opinion is lord of 
|me man’s conscience. This is a fundamente! 
principle of Congregationalism, aud no man has 
& right to bind himeelf beforehand, to the un- 
known decision of fallible men, in matiers of 
conscience and duty to God. To exact, as the 
j condition of « cal! of « mutual council, that « 
party covenant to abide by its result, be it what 
it may, is to umuihilate the idea of an advisory 





a 


the regard it receives. - 

On the same perverse assumption of valid ex- 
communication,O. P. is distrustful of acceptance 
by “the church” of the advice given to it by the 
council. Not content with miscalling the advice 
“ gratuito.s,” he asserts that it was “forced upon 
the church,” and “ forced upon it before the world.” 
Wholly diverse is the fact. A majority of the 
church sought advice of the council, The same 
decisive majority, so far from declining the advice 
given, have gratefully received it. They are also 
carl to follow it, and will probably adhere to 
it without swerving, as a duty to themselves and 
to the christian public whose rights and liberties 
were struck at by the same blow which was aimed 
to fell theirs. 

O. P., still trusting to the same sandy assump- 
tion, says of the result, ~ It is censure: the coun- 
cil attribute to the church not only errors in judg- 
ment, bat an unchristian spirit. Now mark, whet 


| anxious to make the impresrion on his readers. 
| that Mr. Pickett and his foll owers have been on! 
| eulgeneraled. He affects to imply that if Mr. Pick- 
| ett were a better tactician, he bad had better suc- 
cess. The truth is. there is such a thing as being 
too cunning, and fatally relying on worldly strata- 
gem, instead of the simplicity of Christ. Had 
some of the too subtil advisers of Mr. Picken 
dwelt among their own people, his, peradventure, | 
had enjoyed more quietness. No greater tnistake | 
could O. P. have made, than in attributing the suc - 
cess of Mr. Pickett’s to management. 
No such mishap befel forwardness 
was their policy, and ke it. Their 
strength lay in & good ily persevered 
in, with thet simpligity which is truth’s best tem- 
pered weapon It not do, at this late and 
open day, to intimate thet Mr. Pickett has not had 
astute advisers. A bad cause, however craftily 
poreved, only goes from bad to worse. Other 


, 





| Heve 20 ne 


esting speech in behalf of the mission in Greece, 


Y | which country he has lately visited. The address 


| ie reported in the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
| as follows :— 


The speaker gave a gmphic description of the 
rested canst and dwelt at some length upon its 

phical position. The population of Greece 
is now estimated at 1,000,000. The character of 


deceptive, and they could lie without any incon- 
venience. Very like those who in other days 
built the wooden horse. Devoted to the canse of 
education— d of their ancestors—and talk 
mech of their philosophers, and are getting back 
into the idiom of their old tongue. Have estab- 
lished Normal schools, colleges and universiti 
at Athens has over 1,000 young men 
now completing their v4 i In the course of 
tw eare will have most intelligent popu- 
lationia Europe, if war or some other canse should 
not interfere to check the progress of education. 
in the city of Athens which 
ish what they please. The Bible 











speak and 


has 


in scattering the trath ye wy Od Greeks, 
Many agree with him —- ter of the 
Greek church, Ln" y can work no reform 

church, unti ion of Con- 
stentinople. ‘Then they will feform the church, 
but cannot, until they can accomplish that work. 
He then stated why Dr. King’s life was put in 
jeopardy. It arises from his making a defence 
against a violent attack made upon him through 
the Greek press. He also stands charged with 
having blasphemed the Virgin Mary, which has 
aroused the bitterest animosities of the Greeks. 
He — a in which he said “worship 
the Father, the and the Holy Ghost, but let no 
man worship the Virgin Mary. is raised a 
storm throughout the country, and they anathe- 
tized and excommenieated him from a church to 
which he never belonged and never will. They 
then awoke the civil authorities against him. The 
laws protect man in his own opinion, but 
he must not u to impress his opinions 
upon others—and for doing this, prosecutions 





ulace are incited to assassinate him. But thus 
| far no harm has befalien him, unless since the 
| last intelligence received. 

A question was then asked of the speaker in 
jregard to the circle of friends which Dr. King 
|rmght have in Athens, to which he replied that 
| he had many friends who dared not evince their 
friendship openly, they stood so much in fear of the 
authorities, 


’ ‘ . . 
| Ciaboon Mission, West Africa. 
The Rev. J. L. Wilson, who has been a mis- 
jsionary in Africa for twelve years, in an address 
at Buffalo, stated some facts connected with the 


Gaboon Mission which our readers will be pleased 
| to learn:— 


The people in that part of Africa, have no gov- 
ernment, except a sort of Patriarchical govern- 
ment constituted from the respect borne towards 
old men. When this mission was first established, 
the people knew nothing of the white man’s re- 
ligion, and manifested a great anxiety to know of 
it. The missionaries commenced first by preach- 
ing the gospel, and the first sermon was preached 
in the king's house. Not many conversions, how- 
ever, have occurred. Many drunkards have been 
reformed. ‘Those who are converted are very de- 
votional. He then narrated some incidents of in- 
terest connected with the progress of this mission, 
one of which related to a king who collected all 
his idols and paraded them before the missiona- 
ries, stating that they had failed to accomplish the 
purpose for which they were purchased—having 
cost some $180—and were sunk in the rivers by 
the king, who cast them away as worthless, This 
was not cited as a conversion, but to show the 
progress of the truths of the gospel there. He 
then dwelt upon the intellectual capacities of the 
people, which are represented in many instances 
as of a high order, They make rapid progress in 
metaphysics, and take to mathematics with great 
readiness, The people keep no record of their 
ages. A boy remained in the printing office two 
weeks, and then took charge of the printing, and 
for two years has done printing better than any 
man they have employed. He is supposed to be 
abont 15 years of age. j 

The style of buildings in that country is the | 
most sunple. The houses are a continuous hovel, 
and the divisions are only known on the outside 
»y the doors that appear, The king’s house stands 
out, and is entered by a wicket gate. A white 
man was @ great curiosity when the speaker first 
appeared among them. hey al! rushed to the 
king’s house and filled it before he arrived there, 
end it struck him peculiarly usat a very large num- 
ber of those present were very old men, for on 
the coast, longevity is rare, as they die early from 
the ravages of intemperance introduced among 
them by the white man. 

He stated that the French have possession of 
the country but exercise no legal authority. They 
are civil to missionaries, They are involved in 
difficulty with the home government, and have 
done nothing to undermine the efforts of our mis- 
swnaries. 





The ciimate at Gaboon is comparatively healthy, 
but subject to the fevers of the country. It is 
practicable for white men to live there. There 
are some 3 or 4000 white persons living on the 
coast and islends near, and with those engaged in 
suppressing the slave trade, the population of 
whites amounts to some 10,000. What if white 
men have fallen there, it is no pew thing in the 
history of our missions, 


Emancipation of 
We learn fi 


arrived at 
Cayenne, that 


French Guiana. 
Capt. Clark, of the brig R 
on Tharsday, August Sh, frow 
t great excite one prevailed th 
when he left, in reference to the abolition of sle- 
very. The facts appear to be as follows, accord- 
ing to documents furnished to us by Capt. Clark. 
lt is known that, since the Revolotion of 1=30, 
the French colonies have a Representa ive Assem- 
bly, cailed the Colonial Councjj, which is elected 
for five years. This Council Yotes the local ex- 
penses, and expresses opinions upon all questions 
| whieh concern the colony and upon those matters 
| which can only be determined by home govern- 
| ment. 
For some years the great question of the aboli- 
tion of slavery has strongly agitated the proprie- 
tors of Guiana, which is a small, weak colony, al- 
though possessing a vast and fertile territory and 
all the resources which must, one day, make ita 
flourishing country. 

The most inteiligent of the planters are per- 
sunded that it 1s necessury to effect a transforma- 
ton of the social condition of their laborers by 
relying upon the government, se that the end which 
the mother power desires (the freedom of the 
slaves) may ‘e attained with the least possible 
agitation and difficulty. 

Some others of the planters, fewer in number, 
but whose violence of action compensates for their 
weakness, are striving to oppose all idea of an 
agreement between the past and the future, and to 
maintain as Jong as possible slavery or its ruins. 

The Colonial Council of Guiana, composed of 
sixteen members, reckons a minority of four sup- 
porting this opinion, and in all the discussions 
which have been raised upon these vital questions 
for the colony, these jast claimed always that the 

| voice of the country was for them and not for the 
majority of the country. 

hy, manne of memorials and protests, sent to the 

‘French Ministry, they have contrived to hinder 
the putting into execution of a law which appro- 
priated 50,000 francs for elementary instruction in 
Guiana, necessary to commence, with the concur- 
rence of the planters, the measures of a reform 
impossible to prevent hereafter, 

In the meantime, the French Chambers and the 
Government have passed new laws, which greatly 
modify the ancient servitude—the duties of the 
master are heavily augmented, and the obligations 
of the slaves considerably reduced. Those of the 
planters who were yet honestly laboring under an 
illusion have been enlightened, and the general 
elections to renew the Council, which took place 
on the 29th of July, 1847, heave given a brilliant 
manifestation of the sentiment of the country. 

All the opposition members have failed before 

| the electors, and their strongest partisans, who as- 
| pired to the Assembly, have met with the same fate. 

The advocates of wise and reasonable progress, 
who composed the old majority, have all been re- 

elected, and only one opinion ys now found in the 

colonial representation. 
some good will result therefrom, both for the pros- 
perity of the colony and for the realization of the | 
emancipation of the slaves without violent meas. | 
ures.— Salem ister. 


this port 


It must be hoped that 


Revivars ty Missovn:.—A letter to the editors 
of the Presbyterian Herald says :— 


You will be pleased to learn, that we have lately | 


the pcople is represented as subtie, energetic and | had a most delightful season bere. Since the or- | 


ganization of oor church some six years ago, we 
have had no revival of religion here, and no addi- 
tions to our charch, except such as removed from | 
other States, bringing their letters with them. But | 
we believe that the Lord has yon = Soret 
to r out his Spirit o us, and awakened t 
charch toa Nuore faithfel discharge of their duty. | 
The labors of brethren Joseph Temp! and &. | 
8. Templeton, (the latter of whom is now in charge | 
of this church,) have, as we think, been abundant! y | 
blessed of God. During the meeting, some twenty- | 
three were added to our church, and several more 








since ; and we have reason to believe and hope that 
the good work is going on. 
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been engaged ' 


have been commenced against Dr. King, hoping - 
to drive himaway. He fw Rally pn ag 


Gixerat Associatioy 
is body held its annual 


meetin 
Ys Aug. 10. -8¢ 


or New Your 


The Rev. FE. Perkine Mon, 


Moderator, and the Rev. T. _ 


N, 
The Rev. Mr. Perkins Pp oe 


1 sermon from Ezk. 21: 


irse of the meeting, - 


means of the local Associations, oF in some 
General Congregatiom] Union or Cc 
aid of truth and piety in ovr land 2” 
tion, however, was taken on the 
| mitiee will report next year. 
| the General Association was Appointed to be | 

at Madison, Oneida Co.—the Rey. Rs «..” 

Brooklyn to preach the sermon, the Rey 
| Radcliffe being his substitnte, 


No fing} ue 
Question. 4 co, 


Orpisation at New Br proap.—M; ee 
Eldridge was ordained as pastor of the x 

| Congregationa! Church in New Bedford, 

| Resday, Sept. 15th. The invocation and 

| of the scriptures was by Rev. Mr, Rob 
haven; the sermon by Rev. Joseph E 
Norfolk, Ct; the ordaining 

| Thateher of Mattapoisett ; the charge to the, 


| by Rev. Mr. Putnam of Middieb: 


Bedford, the address to the peor 
Dumont of Newport, and the con uding ; 
by the Rev. Mr. Poot of Pairhaven, \y 
from Col. Hatch of the New Bedford t 
that the weather was fine, the audienc: a 
select, the performances of a hivher orice 
singing of the choir very fine, and the 

| altogether of unusual interest, 


| Ma. Jerrerson’s Currorey,—Tip ai 


which have recentiy appeared in the 
specting Mr, Jefferson's ¢ ter, have re 
me of the fact, that, about iwe 
saw in the Western Penitentary of Pa,. nea: p 
burgh, a mulatto man, a convict, w 
Thomas Jefferson, and who stated that \\\s 
| informed him that he was a son of Pregijion) 
ferson. His features bore wnequivocal | 
to his parentage. The most casual obs 
had ever seen a portrait of Jefferson, y 
recognised the resemblance, which w as 
and striking. In view of this fact, an 
been stated, respecting Jefferson's s 
I cannot forbear the remark, that w: 
incontestable proof of the trath of 1! 
made by Mr. Moore of Virginia, that: 
ble tendency of slavery is, to * under 
stroy everything like virtue and 
community.”—Corr. Boston Traveller. 


ve years 5 


HOSE Name w 


Reuioious Interesr wn a Correos 
Christian Index states that an unusual « 
religious interest exists at the present | 
cer University, a Baptist institution in G 
Several hopeful conversions have alr 
place among the students. 

Usion or Veamont Cotieces.—The 
cle says the subject of uniting Burlington an 
dlebury colleges is at present in agitatio 
the most formidable difficulties in the w 
location. 


Che Editors’ Table. 


Tue Curistian Review, No. 47. Septe 
1847. 


The titles of the contents of this number a 
I. The Genevan School of Theology: II. R 
orical Studies; HL. Fdneation of the Conseier 
IV. Hebrew Poetry inode int 


of our common Bible; V. T 
and Effects of Original T 
VIL. Human authority i 
Can War, under any circumstances, be 
ian Re 


Gleanings from recent German Periodic 


on the principles of the Christ 


Literary Notices. 


Tue Srory or Josern axon mis Brernnes 
three parts. For sale by Gould, Ken 
Lincoln. 

We remember to have read the Story of Jos 
and his Brethren in early childhood with 
interest. It can never cease to take 
feelings of every successive generatior 
terest them. It is one of the Bible st 


profitable for instruction. 
Livy's History or Rome: Edited 


coln, Professor of Latin in Brown | 
For sale by Wm. J. Reynolds, 20 ( 


This edition of Livy diffe 


c 1a a use, pre 


text; the se 
be 


ections from the origi 

eve, somewhat different fi 

Folsom. 

Tar American 
Saxton & Kelt. 
The object of this work is “to pr 


Arcurtrect, No. 4. 8 


tectural designs, the cost of wi 

within the range of persons 1 

means, and who have a | 

the fruits of their industry so as t 

be lords of their own castles.” 

Userct Laps; or Priendly Advice t 
Business. 

Sum Jack; or the History of the ( 

Wictias, tar Converten Parist 
The three little volumes whose tit 

above, are from the American 8. 8. Ur 

for sale by Wm. B. Tappan, No. 5. ( 
are a valuable addition to the long 

useful books which have already t 

by this Society. 

Coameens’ Miscetsany of Useful ¢ 
ing Knowledge. Vol. 1. No.2. I’ 
Gould, Kendal! & Lincoln. 
The titles of the contents of this 1 

William Tell and Switzerland; Th 

Boys ; Poems of the Domestic Affect 

Story of Maurice a 

Religious Impostors; Anecdotes of I) 


Grace Darling ; 


Taiatry Years rrom Home, or A \ 
Main Deck, being the exp 
Leach. For sale by J. M. Wh 
Washington street. 

This interesting narrative has lived 
teen editions. It abounds with thr 

in the life of one of the most adyentur 

the ocean. 

Tue Lanpiorp ann Tenant's Grit 
ed by I. R. Butts, No. 2 Schoo! street 
This is a treatise on the legal: 

ties of landlords and tenants, wit! ! 

of papers which the letting and hi 

require. 

Tae Prarmate. Published by Cros 
ols, 116 Washington street. 

A beautifully illustrated per 
dren, published month!y at on 


QO” There have been laid oF 
following publications of the Massaci 


| Society. 


R Rrot 
‘ 


Scenes in the Wilderness; 
grim in Many Lands ; Missior 


| then Idol Makers, and Infant 8 


Da. Monton on tue Isnacst 
ravarc Erner.—This is 2 menus 
giving directions how to ad 

tracting teeth, performing surg'c4 

in cases of midwifery. The app'ic' 
im these cases, is certainly a great *'° 
homed suffering, and we have n° &° ot 
Morton wil! be considered a cistine 
factor of his race. He is now to be! 
office, No. 19 Trentent Row ; be hes 
profession of dentistry, and be 
upon his friends and the public geur™®- 


reached 1. 


' to form by 
way, a 
DVeNtion |. 


The next Wecting of 
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prayer by R “fy 
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& 
Papers re. 
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ages crrr Coapiat.—At this season of 


} e ly | 
% P 7} 


. from our own experience, recom- 
prevail, we eam 





1847, 


Before 


the city of I 
north 
three mi'es i 


of San 


Mrs, Kidder’s Cordial as a valuable reme-| occupied by G 


dy. 
sty and found it efficacious, we do not four to| 


commend it to othéts. 





We are vot among the number who en- had command 
courage quackery, but when we have tried a rem. | if 8 straight 


t was ten mi 


to march, for 
| uneven and ja 


At 8 o’cloc 


| batteries agail 


@eneral Fntelliqenee. § 


ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA. a 
S13 DAYS LATER FROM London, 

The steamship Britannia arrived at this port, 
on Sunday morning, at 4 o'clock, in 14 1-2 days 
froth Liverpool. This vessel ran ashore near 
Cape Race, on the shore of Newfoundland, on , 
the 15th inst. during a fog, but got off without ; 
receiving any essential injury. 

‘The commercial news is of much importance to 
the mercantile community. The correspondent , 
of the Traveller says that “the condition of the + 

of England is most alarming. During ¢ 
the whole month of August very serious and heavy 
failures occurred. They continue to be announc- 
ed,and to a very large amount. The grand to- | 
tal of the debts of the firms which have been |t 
compelled to stop payment within the last four 
weeks cannot be put down at less than fifteen 
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rear. 
obliged to gai 
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guns, 
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hat of Col. Ri 
he right, wit 
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he advance « 


were engage: 


he enemy a 
The 12 pe 


pressed forwi 


ocket and m 


millions of dollars! The whole melancholy dis- inanded by Lie 
aster is entirely attributed to speculations in one p*rtment, 


branch of trade—the corn trade.” 
The harvest promises well, throughout Eng- 
Jand, Ireland and Scotland. lr 


The Great Britain Steamer—This immense ‘ 
vessel, which has lain stranded at the fatal bay of 
Dundrum since September last, is now once more 
safe in dock at Liverpool. Her rescue is one of 
the test triumphs of engineering talent, as ap- 
plied to the raising of a stranded ship, upon rec- 
ord—not even excepting the floating of the Gor- 
gon steam-frigate at Montevideo. c 

We learn that it is intended immediately to put y 
her in a thorough state of repair, after which, we 
presume, she wil] again cross the Atlantic. 

London Times. t 
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FROM MEXICO. t 
FULL PARTICULARS OF THE GREAT BATTLE | 
Fall details of the great and bloody battle, : 


1 
(the bloodiest of this wicked war, and we trust 


a part of Ge 


o support Ril 
wssible, a jun 
he city with 

novements of 
he hill where 


the last,) fought in the vicinity of the city of Mex- chaparral, sha 


ico have been received. Mr. Kendall, one of the * 
editors of the New Orleans Picayune, who is con- 
nected with the army, gives the following ac- 
count of the movements of our forces before and | 1 
during the battle :— 
Tacusara, (near Mexico,) Aug. 22. 
The celebrated Archbishop's Palace of Tacu- 


awaiting 
charges of the 
by Col. Riley, 


tine to @ posi 


ion of the e 
The order ¢ 
nost LMNposi 


support the b 


ny’s cavalry 
the 


baya is now occupied by Gen. Scott, and a por- | my’s works, 
tion of the army, after twice defeating the enemy lous to march 
in two of the hardest fought battles of the war, are but it was deeg 


quartered immediately around him. 

On the 14th inst. a reconnoisance made by Col. 
Duncan having proved that a road for artillery 
and wagons could be cut from Chalco to San Au- 
gustin, Gen. Worth’s division moved on the af- 
terneon of the 15th in that direction. Gen. Pil- 
low followed the next morning; at the same hour 


Gen. Quitman broke up his encampment at Buena 


Vista, a smal! hacienda between Vienta de Cor- 


) dova and Ayotla, and immediately Gen. Twiggs 


was in motion from the latter place. By this 
move @ new line of operations was taken up on 
the southern and northwestern side of the city of 
Mexico, and the strong works of the Penon and 
Mexicalzingo, upon which Santa Ana had bestow- 
ed such immense care and labor, were complete- 
ly turned. 

On the 16th of August Gen. Worth marched 
as far as the hacienda of San Gregorio, beyond 
which it was found that the enemy had cut up and 
ditched the miserable trail along which the artil- 
lery and wagons were obliged to puss. He would 
have gone to Santa Cruz, another hacienda a 
league farther on, had not an order came up from 
Gen. Scott for a halt. It seemed that Gen. Twiggs 
had met a large force of the enemy drawn up in 
front of him near Chalco, as with the imention 
of disputing his advance, cutting him off from 
the main body of the army, and perhaps bringing 
ona general action. Gen. Twiggs promptly or- 
dered some of the heavier guns to be unlimber- 
ed, and after a few discharges the enemy were 
dispersed, with the loss of five or six killed, but 
the demonstration made by the Mexicans, as [ have 
before said, caused a halt of Gen. Worth’s di- 
vision before half a day’s march was made. 

At Go'clock on the morning of the 17th, Gen. 
Worth resumed his march, his route running 
through corn-fields and narrow and rocky lanes, 
on which carriages had never passed before. The 
filling up the ditches caused some little delay, but 
by Bo’clock the advance was in sight of Santa 
Cruz, and the spires and domes of the noted capi- 
tal of Mexico could be discerned in the distance. 
The obstructions in the road, of which I have 
spoken, were obviously of recent construction— 
evidence that the enemy had but just wind of our 
approach, and that Gen. Scott had completely stol- 
enamarch upon Santa Anna. 

Other than the ditéhes, and rocks which had 
been rolled down from the precipitous hill side, 
nO Opposition was made to the advance of Gen. 
Worth until he had reached a point in the road 
not far from Santa Cruz—but now a scattering 
fire was opened upon the head of his column by a 
force stationed at advantageous positions above 
the road to the left. The enemy was quickly 
dispersed, however, by Col. C. F. Simith’s light 
battalion and the 2d artillery under Maj. Galt. 
As the division neared the hacienda of La No- 
qui, the advance was again fired upon, but again 
the enemy’s pickets were driven in, without loss. 

A turn of the road beyond La Novia brought the 
pleasant village of San Augustin in sight, and 
after two or three light skirmishes, in which the 
Mexicans had two or three lancers killed and 
wounded, our troops had quiet possession of San 
Augustin, Our only loss during the day was one 
man, a soldier of Smith’s light bottalion, who was 
wounded from a cornfield near Xochimilco. 

At 7 o'clock on the morning of the Isth, Gen. 
Scott orrived at San Augustin, and at 10 o'clock 
Gen, Worth was in full march for the city of 
Mexico by the main road. Majors Smith and 
Turnbull, Capt. Mason and other engineer offi- 
cers were sent in advance, supported by Capt. 
Blake’s squadron of dr 
twas known that the enemy was in force at or 
near San Antonio. The party, when within a 
thousand yards, was fired upon from a battery 
which was masked by trees, and the first ball from 
& twelve pounder instantly killed Capt. Thorn- 
ton of the 2d Dragoons, beside severely wounding 
a guide, Jonathan Fitzwalters. 

Gen, Geriand’s brigade was now ordered to o« 
cupy the hacienda of Carrera, within plain sight 
and range of the enemies batteries at San Anto- 
nio, while Col. Clarke’s brigade and the battery 
vader Col. Duncan took a station in the rear close 

"y. The engineer officers were at once sent out 
to reconnoiter by Gen. Worth, to ascertain the 
practicability of turning the streng works of the 
enemy, and in the meantime Gen. Scott had de- 
Spatched Capt. Lee with a supporting party, com 
posed of Capt. Kearney's squadron and a body of 
the 11th infantry under Col. Graham, to ascertain 
the practicability of finding a road by which the 
vill age of San Angel could be reached, and thus 
turn the strong hold at San Antonio, This latter 
party had a sharp encounter with the advance of 
the enemy, the main body being found posted at 
‘ strong point not far from the factory of Centreras. 
0 the skirmish some six or eight Mexicans 
were killed, and as many more taken prisuners: 

8 Our side not a man was touched. The result 
of the reconnoisance proved favorable. It was as 
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Certained that a road could be made which would hundred y 
enable the army to reach San Angel, and thus Churubyseo, or & 
turn the strong batteries at Son Antonio, and per-| works for infa 
haps others the enemy might have upon the road | structed battery 
between that and the City of Mexico. The Mex- | heavy 
Cans were plainly ecen in force at a commanding ‘This work w 
Position near Centreras, and it was evident that 
they had a number of cannon in position ; but ata 
council held at night, it was determined upon t the w 
attack them the follow ing day. red yards from 
In the meantime, while this reconnoissanc ed for the 
1 progress, Gen. Worth had established his head- the encmy had 
qarters at the hacienda of Curera, while from the y 
patows countless numbers of the enemy could pl 
© seen at work upon the batteries of San Antonio. . 
About noon they opened upon the hacienda with senting obstacle 
both round shot and «hell, nearly every one of troops. No ree 
whieh took effect, but without doing other injury enemy had b 
ue to the buildings. Late in the evening the | strength could q 
oe teries again opened, but with no other result | and ko 
0 showing the position of the different guna.) The divisio 
OF @ marvel, the batteries were silent during the | were at once ¢ 
Might. Had the fire been kept up, the hacienda | and stronghold 
might have been torn to pieces, and the entire | batteries at the 
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meeting, the Committee 
would it not be useful Prac. 


1 pore next Your. The Meat meeting : 
Association. was appointed to 
+ Oneida Co,—the Re. 18, Bagot 
to preach the ‘sermon, the 
being his substitnte, ag 
LS ee wr 
10N at New Bepronp.—Mr. _ 
as ordained as pastor of the 
jon | Church in New Bedford, Wea: 
pt. 15th. The invocation per 
ures was by Rev. Mr, Roberts of 
sermon by Rev. Joseph 
the ordaining prayer by Rey, Mp, 
of Mattapoisett ; the charge to 
r. Putnam of Middleboro’ ; 
churches by Rev. Mr. Prentiss 
e address to the people by . 
Newport, and the cone: 
Mr. Poor of Fairhaven, 
Hatch of the New 
eather was fine, the audience 
performances of a higher 
the choir very fine, and 
of unusual interest, 


FFERSON’s Curtonen.—The 
recently ap) in 
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of 
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i 
Hy 


i 
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if 


t, Jefferson's 
fact, that, about twelve 
Western Penitentary of Pa. 
wlatto man, @ convict, whose 
rson, and who stated that his 
that he was @ son 
features bore uneq 
e. The mést casual 
ena portrait of Jefferson, 
the resemblance, which 
In view of this fact, and of 
tespecting Jefferson's slave de 
bear 7 a that we have 
e proof of the trath of the declaration 
r. Moore of Virginia, that the irresisti- 
of slavery is, to “ undermine and de. 
thing like virtue and 1 ip the 
”—Corr. Boston Traveller, 


Ey 


IntEREST IN A COLLEGE The 

xX states that en unusual degree of 

t exists at the present time in Mer- 

» & Baptist institution in Georgia. 

l conversions have already taken 
the students. 


Yermont Couteces.—The Chroni- 
bject of uniting Burlington and Mid. 
ges is at present in agitation ; one of 
idable difficulties in the way, ise 
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Kwoea’s Conpiat.—At 


re when bowel plai 


thie season of 


Before going further it may be wel! to state that 
the city of Mexico lies about nine miles neai 





the year, 


sil, we can, from our own experience, recom- 
reme- 


Al, 


Kidder’s Cordial as a val 


north of San Augustin; that San Antonio js about 
three mi'es in the same direction ; while the 





pend Mrs. 
dy. 
cou 


J it to othéts. 
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General Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA. 
sy DAYS LATER FROM LONDON, 


The steamship Britannia arrived at this port, 
» Sunday morning, at 4 o'clock, in 14 1-2 days ’ J 
- This vessel ran ashore near | th divisions of Generals Pillow ee were 


fom Liverpool. 


Cape Race, on the shore of Newfoundland, on | 


We are not among the number who en 
rage quackery, but when we have tried a rem- 
viy and foand it efficacious, we do not fear to 


pied by Gen. Valencia, near Couruers, for he 


on the morning of the 19th, the 

batteries again opened on Gen. Worth’s position 
at the hacienda near San Antonio, the balls crush- 
ing through the walls and.filling the rooms with 
fragments of plastet and broken furniture. Shells 
also burst in the air over the building, and the 
’ dropped the men i in the 
rear. So hot was fire that the t were 
obliged to gain shelter behind the building, but 
| still did not give up the position, About 9 o'clock 





| ordered to in the 


and by one in the afternoon were in plain sight of 





the 15th inst. during a fog, but got off without | the enemy’s batteries within range of the heavier 


receiving any essential injury. 


The commercial news is of much importance to 
the mercantile community. The correspondent 
fthe Traveller says that “the condition of the the ri 


“ oechants of England is most alarming. Durin 
\» whole month of August very seri Ay a 


res occurred, They to be 


guns, 
The brigade of Gen. P.S, Smith was ordered to 
| advance directly toward the enemy's works, while 
that of Col. Riley moved toward a small village to 
it, with orders to gain the main road, and 
thos enabled to cut off any reinforcements 
| which might be sent to Valencia from the city. 
An incessant firing of cannon was upon 
the ad Rifles 





and to a very large amount. The grand to- 


of the debts of the firms which have been 


| 
yelled to stop payment within the last four | The 1 


cocks cannot be put down at less than fifteen 
ons of dollars! The whole melancholy dis- | mnanded by Lieut. Callender of the Ordnance De- 


sentirely attributed to speculations in one partment. 


of trade—the corn trade.” 
The harvest promises well, throughout 
Ireland and Scotland. 


Eng- 


The Great Britain Steamer—This immense 


sel, which has lain stranded at the fatal bay o! 
rom since September last,is now once more | 
Her rescue is one 


in dock at Liverpool, 


reatest triumphs of engineering talent, as ap- 


al to the raising of a stranded ship, upon 


rec- 


»|—not even excepting the floating of the Gor- 


steam-frigate at Montevideo, 


* We learn that it is intended immediately to put 
in athorough state of repair, after which, we 


resume, She will again cross the Atlantic. 


London Times. 





FROM MEXICO. 


rULL PARTICULARS OF THE GREAT BATTLE. 
Full details of the great and bloody battle, 
e bloodiest of this wicked war, and we trust | the hill where we were posted, owing to the dense 
.) fought in the vicinity of the city of Mex- chaparral, sharp rocks and ravines, but not a mo- 
ve been received. Mr. Kendall, one of the | ton of the enemy but was plainly visible. 


iors of the New Orleans Picayune, who is con- 


ted with 


of Gen. Smith, and soon the 
| were engaged in skirmishing with the pickets of 
| the enemy and driving them in. 

pounder battery of Capt. Magrader was 
pressed forward with all speed, as was also the 
rocket and mountain howitzer battery, now com- 


As soon as they could gain a position 
| they opened upon the enemy, but were so much 
exposed to a fire from heavier guns that they were 
soon silenced. Lieut. Johnson, of the Ist Artille- 
| ry, but attached to Magruder’s battery, was mor- 
tally wounded, and Lieut. Callender was severely 


¢| wounded in both legs. 


At 3 o'clock the brigade of Gen. Cadwallader 


of ‘88 ordered out to support Col. Riley, heavy rein- 


forcements being seen on their way out from the 
city, while General Pierce's brigade was sent to 
sustain Gen, Smith. The firing from the batteries 
of the enemy continued incessant, while from a 
hill just outside of the range of their guns, the 
spectacle was most grand and imposing. 
At about 4 o'clock Gen. Scott arrived, and seeing 
| the immense strength of the Mexicans, at once or- 
dered Gen. Shields’ brigade from San Augustin— 
a part of Gen, Quitman’s command—to the right 
to support Riley and Cadwallader, and prevent, if 
possible, a juncture of the forces coming out frem 
the city with those of Valencia. But few of the 
movements of our own troops could be seen from 


The order of battle of Valencia was certainly 
| most imposing—infantry were seen drawn up to 


the army, gives the following ac- | support the batteries, while long lines of the ene- 


junt of the movements of our forces before and | my’s cavalry were stationed in the rear, as if 


during the battle :— 


Tacusara, (near Mexico,) Aug. 22. 


The celebrated Archbishop’s Palace of Tacu- | time to a position partially in the rear of the ene- 
bava is now occupied by Gen. Scott, and a por- | my’s works. Col. Harney was raeae ed anx- 


the army, after twice defeating the enemy | ious to march his cavalry to the scene o! 


awaiting the shock of battle. T'wo separate 
| charges of the latter were distinctly seen repulsed 
| by Col. Riley, who had moved his brigade at one 


action, 


Fthe hardest fought battles of the war,are but it was deemed utterly impracticable. The na- 


d immediately around him. 


ture of the ground was such that the infantry even 


On the Lith inst. a reconnoisance made by Col. | had great difficulty in finding the way across the 
Duncan having proved that a road for artillery pedregal, as the Mexicans term it—ground covered 
| wagons could be cut from Chalco to San Au- 


non of the 15th in that direction. Gen. Pil-| 


stin, Gen. Worth’s division moved on the af- | 


w followed the next morning; at the same hour 


n 
Vista, 


Quiman broke up his encampment at Buena 0 t C 
sal) hacienda between Vienta de Cor-| midst of a hard rain which had just commenced 
Ayotla, and immediately Gen, Twiggs falling. Generals Twig, 


with sharp, jagged rocks. 

Until mat had fairly closed in, the fire from the 
enemy's batteries did not slacken—it had been a 
continuous roar for nearly six hours—Gen. Scott 
retired toSan Augustin about 8 o'clock, and in the 


and Pillow came in 


in motion from the latter place. By this | about 11 o'clock, wet and*completely exhausted. 
ea new line of operations was taken up on It was impossible to use horses on the rough and 
e southern and northwestern side of the city of | exceedingly broken ground on which they had 


Mex 


1 immense care and labor, were complete- 


On the 16th of August Gen. Worth marched 
ras the hacienda of San Gregorio, beyond | dash, and that the troops would be all comfortably 
hit was found that the enemy had cut up and | quartered in San Angel for the night; instead of 

i the miserable trail along which the artil- | this, a large portion of them were compelled to 


wagons were obliged to pass. 


and the strong works of the Penon and | been operating for nearly twelve hours, 
xicalzingo, upon which Santa Ana had bestow- 


Not anticipating the immense strength of the 
works of the enemy, or the almost insurmountable 
difficulties of reaching them, it had been at first 
thought that the batteries would be taken ata 


He would | bivovac without blankets, in the midst of a pitiless 


yone to Santa Cruz, another hacienda aj rain, and on ground where they could not even 
farther on, had not an order came up from | stretch themselves out. Add to this, the prospects 
Scott for a halt. Itseemed that Gen. Twiggs | of the morrow were far from flattering—were 
ta large force of the enemy drawn up in | enough to dismay any but the stoutest hearts—that 
of him near Chalco, as with the intention | the enemy would doubtless reinforce and strength- 
isputing his advance, cutting him off from | en his works during the night ; having every su- 
main body of the army, and perhaps bringing | periority in knowledge of ground—add again to 
a veneral action. Gen. Twiggs promptly or- | this that the men were weakened by Jong exertions, 
red some of the heavier guns to be unlimber- | want of food, and chilled by the continuous night 


after a few discharges the enew 


were 


| rain, and it is not saying too much to assert that 


with the loss of five or six killed, but | the bivoune of the 19th of August was gloomy in 
onstration made by the Mexicans, as I have | the extreme. 


sused a halt of Gen. Worth’s di- | 


valf a day's march was made. 


Early on the morning of the 20th, Gen. Worth 
was ordered to move with a part of his division— 


ck on the morning of the 17th, Gen. | Garland’s brigade—toward the scene of action at 
resumed his march, his route running | Centreras, to aid in the attack upon Valencia, for 
n-tields and narrow and rocky lanes, | to force this position was deemed indispensable. 
arriages had never passed before. The | A few discharges of cannon were heard about 7 

the ditches caused some little delay, but | o’clock, and a heavy rattling of musketry, and 
ck the advance was in sight of Santa | some even said that in the distance they had seen 
ithe spires and domes of the noted capi- | large masses of Mexicans in full flight toward the 
Mexico could be discerned in the distance, | city; yet few dreamed that the batteries at Cen- 
tructions in the road, of which I have 


, were obviously of recent construction— | so. 


Yet it was 
Genera! Scott himself, accompanied by Gen- 


treras had beeu stormed and carried. 


that the enemy had but just wind of our! Worth, started for the scene of action, when they 
h, and that Gen. Scott had completely stol-| were met by Capt Mason with the joyful imtelli- 


irch upon Santa Anna. 


gence that Valencia had been completely routed 


ethan the ditches, and rocks which had | after a short but terribve struggle. 


olled down from the precipitous hill side, | 
sition was made to the advance of Gen. | Smith, and resulted in the capiure of 15 pieces of | 


The attack upon his works was planned by Gen. 


intil he had reached a point in the road artillery, some 1,500 prisoners—among them Gen- 

fur from Santa Craz—but now a scattering | era!s Blanco, Garcia, Mendoza, and the notorious 
was opened upon the head of his column by a | Salas, all the ammunition and camp equipage, 
stationed at advantageous positions above | while the road along which those who escaped 


e road to the left. The enemy was quickly fled was strewed with muskets. 


No less than 


ersed, however, by Col. C. F. Smith's light | 700 of the enemy, among them many officers, were 
m and the 2d artillery under Maj. Galt. | left dead on the field—the number of wounded 


the division neared the hacienda of 


a No- 


was undoubtedly far greater. | have no time now 


the advance was again fired upon, but again | to enlarge or comment upon this well-planned and 

emy's prckets were driven in, without loss. 

\ turn of the road beyond La Novia brought the | description for another time, must pass on to other 
sant village of San Augustin in sight, and exciting events. 

rtwo or three light skirmishes, in which the 

ns had two or three lancers killed and of the American army, General Scott at once or- 


unded 


brilliant achievement, but reserving a more full 


The works at Centreras completely in the power 


our troops had quiet possession of San dered Gen. Worth to fail back upon San Antonio, 


sin, Our only loss daring the day was one to turn and capture that work, and then to push on 
a soldier of Smith's light battalion, who was toward the capital by the main road, while the 


froin a cornfield near Xochimileo, 


main bedy of the army under Gens. Twiggs, Pil- 


\' 7 o'clock on the morning of the 18th, Gen. | low, Pierce and Cadwallader moved on toward 


rrived at San Augustin, and at 10 o'clock San Angel and Cohoycan. 


Searcely had the ad- 


Worth was in fall march for the city of | vance of Gen. Twiggs got half a mile beyond the 


by the main road, 


Majors Smith and latter village, before a rattling fire of musketry 


, Capt. Mason and other engineer offi-| announced that it was actively engaged with the 


"were sent in advance, support 


by Capt. outposts of the enemy, and the heavy booming of 


s squadron of dragoons, to reconnoitre, as | cannon now gave token that the noted 2d division 
vas known that the enemy was in force at or | hed fallen upon another stron, 


r San Antonio. 


The party, when within a 


work. 
But a few minutes more, and a tremendous firing 


sand yerds, was fired upon from @ battery | from the riglt, and immediately in the main road 
was masked by trees, and the first ball from from San Augustin to the Capital, made it evident 


ve pounder instantly killed Capt. Thorn- that General Worth’s division was actively engaged. 


he 2d Dragoons, beside severely wounding | He had completely turned the strong works of San 


Jonathan Fitzwalters. 


Ger 


Antonio, but while doing so the enemy had aban- 


Garland’s brigade was now ordered to oc- | doned the place with the loss of their heavy guns, 


wienda of Carrera, within plain sight | and had fallen back upon his second and stronger 
f the enemies batteries at San Anto- 
Clarke’s brigade and the battery | of the battle, about one o'clock in the afternoon, and 


t Co 
The 


line of works, It was now at the commencement 


Duncan took a station in the rear close | sure soch a rattling of fire-arms has seldom or never 
engineer officers were at once sent out 


been heard on the Continent of America, accowpa- 


ter by Gen. Worth, to ascertain the nied with such booming of artillery ; and this was 
ty of turning the streng works of the | continued over two hours, and until the enemy was 


lin the meantime Gen. Seott had de-| fully routed from eve 


point, and antil those who 


Copt. Lee with a supporting party, com-| were not killed or taken prisoners were in full 
f Capt. Kearney’s squadron and a body of | flight for the city. 
ntry under Col. Graham, to ascertain 


viluty of findi 
of San Angel could 
strong hold at San Antonio. 


a road by which the | idea of the position and works of the enemy. 
be reached, and thus | you come along the road leading from San Aagus- 
This latter | tin to the Capital, and immediately this side the 


Let me endeavor in words to give the reader an 
As 


1 a sharp encounter with the advance of | Puente de! Rosana, the Mexicans had thrown up a 


the main body being found posted at | strong and exceeding! 
™0z point not far from the factory of Centreras. | manding the road com 


well bust battery, com- 
ly. On the right as you 


skirmish some six or eight Mexicans | faced the city, stretching for a long distance, was a 
i,and es many more taken prisuners: continuous ditch, behind the bank of which an im- 
le not a man was touched. The result 


onnmsance proved favorable. 


| mense number of Mexican infantry was posted, Op 
| the left of the tele de pont, or work at the bridge, 


that a road could be made which would | three hundred yards distant, was the church of 
the army to reach San Angel, and thus | Churubgeco, or San Pablo, strongly fortified with 


‘he strong batteries at San Antonia, and 


per- 


works for infantry, and also heaving « well con- 


‘thers the enemy might have apon the road | structed battery, conteining a number of guns of 
seen that and the City of Mexico, The Mex-| heavy calibre. 


* were plainiy seen in foree at a commanding | 


Tins work was a little advanced from the fete de 


" sear Centreras, and it was evident that it, and nearly in a line between it and the vrl- 


veld at night, it was determined upon to 


them the following day. 


number of cannon in position ; but at a | lage of Cohoycan. Farther on, on the other side 


of the work at the bridge, and sbout three bun- 
| dred yards from the road, was a large building, well 


cantine, while this reconnoissance was | adapted for the protection of infantry, and in which 


"ogress, Gen. Worth had established his head- | the enemy had aleo posted an immense body. The 


} 


‘riers at the hacienda of Curera, while from the | ground in the vicinity of all these points was com- 
‘'sdows countless numbers of the enemy could | pletely covered with corn and other fields, cat up 
*een at work upon the batteries of Sen Antonio. 
moon they opened upon the hacienda with 

‘ roond shot and shell, nearly every one of 
‘took effect, but without doing other injury 


the buildings, Late in the evening the | strength could only be ascertained by 


im every direction by wide and deep ditches 
| senting obstacles innumerable to the advance our 
troops. No reconnoisance of the position of the 
“ eperny had been made, and ly ite 


‘eres again opened, but with no other result | end knocks. 
> 8 Showing the position of the different guns. 


_ "marvel, the batteries were silent during the | were at once 
kept up, the hacienda | and stronghold 
torn to pieces, and the entire | batteries at the 


e™. Had the fire been 
cht bave been 
“mmand compelled to retire. 


The divisions of Generals Twiggs and Worth 
the former with the church 


lina 
5th 


volunteers—together with ‘the Sth, 12th ont 
regunents of Infantry Pi 


haci- 
5 they, too, were engaged, and now the 
battle became general. The enewy had over twenty 
pieces of cannpn, all in adtnirable position, and 
served with more than ordinary skill, while but few 
of our guns could be brought to bear, The 
of Capt, Frank Taylor, it is true, opened a well- 
directed fire upon Churubusco, but #0 exposed was 
its situation that it suffered most veribine Both in 
officers and men. 

To describe the fierce conflict, even now that 
two days have elapsed, or to give an account of the 
part taken by the different regunents, were im) 
sible. From the opening of the strife up to the 
the Mexicans were entirely routed and in full flight 
for the city, was one continuous roar of. cannon and 
musketry, accompanied by the loud shouts of the 
victors as some new vantage ground was gained; 
and high above the dim rose a dense column of 
smoke, at tines completely shrouding the combat. 





ants. 

The strength of the enemy at this battle is known 
to have been 15,000 at least—inany say 
all fresh troops and in a position of uncommon 
strength. Opposed to them were about 6,000 Amer- 
icans, jaded and broken down by marches and coun- 

hes, and by i toil before the strong 
hold of Centreras and San Antonio, At Churubus- 
co, the Mexicans themselves say, Santa Anna com- 
manded in person, but that he left early, The noted 
battalions of Hidalgo and Victoria and of Indepen- 
dencia—the Polkas, or young men of the Capital 
from whoin so much was expected—nearly all fled 
without firing a gun. 

1 have spent not a little time in endeavoring to 
collect a list of the killed and wounded officers in 
the great battle of the 24th, a difficult matter, in- 
asmuchas the different divisions are quartered in 
villages several miles apart. The following will 
be found in the main, correct. ° 


Usitep States Reevtans—Killed—Maj. Mills, 
15th Lofantey ; Capt, Burke, let Artillery; Capt, Hanson, 
7th Infantry; Capt. Tharnton, 24 Dragoons; Capt. Ca- 
pron, Ist Artillery; Capt, Quartz, 15th Infantry ; Capt, 
Anderson, 2d Infantry; Lieut. roms, Ist Artillery, but not 
attached to Gen. Cadwailader’s staff; Lieut. Preston 
Johnston, Ist Artillery, but attached to M ruder's batte- 
ry; Lieut. Rasely, 2d Infantry; Lieut. Bod 
fantry ; Lieut. Hoffman, Ist Artillery. 

Wounded—Col. Clark, Gth Infantry, slightly; Col. 
Morgan, 1oth lafantry, severely; Major Wade, 3d Artil- 
lery, severely; Major Bonnerette, 6th tafantry, slightly ; 
Capt. Wassels, 2d Infantry, severely ; Capt. Philip Rea- 
my, Ist Dragoons, left arm shot off; Captain MeRey- 
nolds, 3d Dragoons, severely; Captain Crag, 2d Infantry, 
severely ; Captain Ross, 7th Infiotry, severely; Capt J. 
KR. Smith, 2d Infantry, severely ; Copt. Chapman, Sth ta- 
fantry, slightly; Capt. Johnson, Oth Infantry, slightly; 
| Capt. Holden, f2th fnthntry, shghtiy ; Capt. Hathway, Ist 
| Artillery, slightly ; Capt, Aoffiaan, 6th Infantry, slightly ; 
| Lieut. Sehuyler Hamilton, Ist tnfantry, but attached to 
| Gen, Seott’s staff, severely; Lieut, Hulloway, 8th Infan- 

try, but attached to Smith's Light Battalion, severely ; 

Lieut. Bacon, 6th Lofantry, severely; Lieut, Callender, 
| Ordnance, but commanding Howitzer Battery, severely ; 
| Lieut. Arnold, 24 Artillery, severely; Lieut. Herman 
| Thera, 3d Dragoons, attached to Col, Garland’s staff, 
slightly; Lieut. Hendrickson, Gth lnafantry, severely; 
| Lieut. Humber 7th Infantry, severely, Lieut. Boynton, 
| Ist Artillery, bat attached to Taylor's Battery, slightly ; 
| Liewt, Lorimer Graham, acting with txt Dragoons, se- 
| verely 5 Lieut. Van Buren, Rifles, slightly; Lieut. Mar. 

tin, Ist Artillery, right arm shot off; Lieut, Goodloe, 15th 

| Infantry, mortally; Lieat. Farrelly, Sth Infentry, but at- 
| tached to Smith's Light Battalion, severely; Liewt. Lu- 
| genbell, Adjotant h Infantry, slightly ; 
| Infantry, slightly; Lieut. Lovell, 24 tnt 
| Lieut. Chandler, 3d Infantry, slightly; 
| Artillery, slightly ; Lieut. ‘Tiklen, 2d lufantry, severely, 

icut. Newman, 9th Infantry, severely ; Lieut. Gardner, 
| 2d Infantry, severely ; Lieut. Hayden, td Infantry, slight. 
lv; Lieut. Sprague, Adjutant 9th Lnfantry, slightly ; Lieut 
Palmer, 9th Infantry eut. Buckner, Gth In- 
fantry, slightly ; Lieut. Cram, Yuh Lefantry, «lignge 5 Lieut 
Simpkins, }2th Infantry, slightly ; Lieut. Peternell, Loth 
lnfantry, slightly ; Lieut Beanett Loch Lafantry 








Jeut. Bee, St 
trv. slightly; 
seut. Col th 


severely 5 


The above may be considlerd »* neorly a correct 
| list of the killed and wounded officers in the regu- 
lar divisions of Generals Worth, Twiggs and Pil- 
| low ; some few names may have been left out, but 
their wounds are unimportant. The entire loss in 
the division of General Twiggs was 20, on that of 
General Worth 339, in that of Gen. Quitman 
(Shields’s) 240, that of Gen. Pillow 212. 


Volunteers. 


| The regiment of New York volunteers lost 103 
in killed and wounded. The following is a list of 
the casualties among the oflicers :— 
| 

Kitten —Lieot. Chandler 

Wovurprn —Colonel Burnett, severely 
child, slightly; Captain Dvyckman, © 
Sweeney, severely; Lieut, Jenate. slightly ; 
er, severely; Lieot. Potter 

he 


Lieut. Griffia, 


optain Fair. 
erely; Lieut 
Lieut. Conp- 
severely; Lieut. MeCahe 
n slightly; Lieut. Mahoweky 
slightly 
The 15th infantry, under Col. Morgan (belonging 
to Gen. Pierce’s brigade,) lost one-third of its dis- 
posable force. The th infantry, ander Col. Ran- 
sum (belonging as well to the brigade of Gen. P.,) 
suffered severe'y. Col. Morgan was wounded in 
the leg and badiy. The limb wil! be saved, but it 
is feared it will be sometime before he recovers 


New York volunteers suffered severely, but 
Not ip proportion to the regiment from South Caro- 
ina, Col, Butler, who commanded the latter, be- 
haved in the most gallent manner. In advancing 
upon the hacienda attacked by Gen. Shields, at the 
head of his regiment, his horse was shot dead. He 
then advanced on foot until he received a severe 
wound in the leg, which caused hinn to fall. Ina 
fainting condition he was carried to the rear, but 
soon rallying, he again advanced to the head of his 
regiment, when a musket bali struck him in the 
head and he died alimost instantly, South Carolina 
lost one of her bravest and most generous spirits 
| when Col, Butler fell, 


Tue Aamstice.—The offer on the part of the 
| commander of the American forces to suspend hos- 
tilities and the acceptance of the same by Santa 
| Anna, are contained in the fullowing letters :— 
| ov THe Anwy US. Awenics 
er 2bet, 1847 
| To His Excellency the President and General-in- Chief of 
| the Republe of Mexico 
Sir: Too much blood has already been shed in this an- 
| eataral war between the two great Republics of this con- 
}tinent. It is thwe that the differences between them 
| should be amicably and honorably settled, and it isknown 
| to your Excellency that a Commissioner on the part of the 
United States, clothed with fall power mtend, is with 
the army. To enable the two republics to enter on nego- 
tiations, | am willing to sign, on reasonatie terms, a short 
arniustioe, 
1 shall wait with impatience until tomorrow morning for 
a direct answer to this communication, bot shall. in the 
mean time, seize and occupy such positions outside of the 
capital as | may deem necessary to the shelter and com- 
| fort of this army. 
| have the honor to remain, with bigh consideration and 
respect, your Eacellency's most obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Hrapaquanrrns 
Ce 


Misitstay of Wan anv Manne, 
Mexico, Aug. 21, 1997. 
To His Fxcellency, Gen. Winfield Scott, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the U. 8, of America 
Sie: The undersigned, Minister of War and Marine of 
the Government of the United States of Mexico, is in- 
structed by his Excellency the President, Commander. in- 
Chief, to reply to your commanication, in which you pro- 
pose to enter into an armistice, with a view to avoid the 
further shedding of blood between the two great republics 
of this continent, for the purpose of hearing the proposi- 
tions which may be made for ~~ by the commis- 
| sioner of hus B-xcellency the President of the United States 
of America, who is at the headquarters of the American 
army 
} itis certainly lamentable, that, in consequence of the 
| disregard of the rights of the Mexican Republic, the shed- 
| ding of blood has become inevitable between the first re- 
publics of the American continent; and yoa? Excellency, 
with great propriety, qualifies this war as unnstural, as well 
on account of its ongin the antecedents of two people 
wentified by their relations and their interests. ‘The prop- 
| ositien of an armistice to terminate this scandal bas 
| ree cived with pleasare by his Excellency the President, 
Commander-in-Chief, as it will enable the propositions to 
be entertained which the commissioner of the President 
of the L aited States may make for the honorable termia- 
tion of the war, 

Accordingly, the President, C ommander-in-Chief, directs 
me to say to your Excellency that he accepts the propos 
tron te enter into an armistice, and for this object he has 
appointed the Brigadier Generals D. Ignacio Mora y Villa- 

| mily and D. Benito Quijane, who will be present at the 
tme and plece which way be designated 





man, 15th In- | over 


, 


The court was in session but a 
few hours, and was closed the first day of its ses- 
sion. But two matters came before the grand jury : 
one the case of a dram dealer among the Marshpee 
Indians, a white man, who done them much 

t . He submitted indictment, and 
paid his fine of fifty dollars, \ goes to the dis- 
trict by 2 special act. : = 

The other case was that of the unhappy mother, 
Mrs. Lucinda Hinckley, who eniised the death of 
her infant child, by drowning, at Osterville, in June 
last. The naan wen peleehee Men gopem ca the 
ume, an: c t excitement. An examina- 
tion was then asunder the statute; and the judge 
on the judgment of 


of Probate, arston, upon the 
physicians, caused her commitment to the 





three 
asyinm at Worcester, where shé now is. The 
difficulty among a plain, straight forward people, 
of onderstanding any classifiestion of insanity that 
does not previously show itself by acts of fury and 
folly, Jed many to conscientiously doubt whether 
it really existed in this case, and some not very 
charitable judgments were formed “against the 
young mother, upon whom, and her estimable and 
worthy family, this great calamity had fallen. The 
district attorney, Mr. Clifford, with the concurrence 
of the judge of Probate, very nants laid the 
evidence before the grand jury for their adj 

tion. A letter was also submitted from Dr. - 
ler, the superintendent of the Woreester Asylum, 
in which he stated the condition of the patient, 
now under his charge, and clearly defined her case 
to be that of decided periodical insanity. The 
grand jury were fully eutisfied, and ananimously 
voted no bill by reason of insanity. ‘This setties 
the question, in a legal as well as moral point of 
view.—Corr. of Post. 








THE MECHANIC EXHIBITION. OUR FIRST VISIT. 


At last we have seen the Mechanics’ Exhibition. 
We went with the honest intention of giving our 
readers some account of its contents; but we had 
no sooner entered Faneuil Hall, and glanced 
around upon the multiplicity of objects arranged 
for display than we began to have misgivings as 
to our enterprise. As we traversed the suspended 
gallery and passed into the suite of spacious halls 

Quincy Market, and saw the musical instru- 
ments, the articles of jewelry, of glass and all sorts 
of ware, the steam engines and spinning jennies, 
the cabinet-work and upholstery, the agricultural 
implements, the clocks, the artificial legs, the 
beds and bedsteass, the daguerreotypes, the pa- 
tent shower baths, the silver pitchers, the tortoise 
shel! combs and we know not what —our misgivings 
increased to downright despair, We grew dizzy 
and confused. Our attention, like a shattered 
looking-giass, seemed to catch at all objects, but 
at none with precision. In attempting to see too 
much, we saw no one thing distinctly. 

In this mood we retraced our steps to Faneuil 
Hall. There the bright, wide awake countenance 
of John Hancock appeared to greet us from the 
walls; and then the thought occurred to us,—of 
all these multifarioas productions of modern me- 
chanic skill around us, which would strike our 
old Boston patriot as the most novel and marve!l- 
ous, could he come down from the canvas and 
walk with us through these apartments? The 
fancy soon took possession of us so forcibly, that 
we raised our hat, and ina moment Gov. Hancock 
accepted our proffered arm, and we undertook to 
be his cicerone. “Fanew! Hall! Is this Paneuii 
Hall ?” he exclaimed, as he looked around, with 
mingled surprise and consternation. “Don't be 
alarmed, dear sir,” we replied, “you are only 
taking a walk into the nineteenth century, and 
must expect to see things somewhat changed from 
what they were in your day.” 

The Governor pressed our arm and was silent. 
We led him op to the man, who was exhibiting 
the operation of the maggetic telegraph. “ What 
is this?” he asked. We endeavored to explain 
the matter to him in as few words as we could, 
He shook his head, “ Are there not statutes still 
against witchcraft?” he inquired. “No,” we re- 
plied; “when, in your time, in England, it was 
testified to by three old women, that they had 
seen another travel through the air on a broom- 
stick, did not Lord Manstield decide, that there 
was no statute on the books prohibiting that mode 
of conveyance ; and was not.the defendant there 
upon released?” “But this beats broomstick 
said Hancock. “ Yes,” said we, twirling 
our cane, “but ‘tis a trifle—a plaything after all 
to what we can show you. Come this way.” We 
then led him to the display of dagnerreotypes by 
Whipple, Southworth & Hawes, Phambe and oth- 
ers. “That is a very curious style of drawing,” 
saul he. “Who are the artists?” “They are 
all the work of one great artist,” said we. “ And 
what is his name?” “The Sun!” The Gover- 
nor sank into a chair. 

When he had sufficiently recovered, we took 
him to the east of the rotunda, where the machin- 
ery, driven by a splendid steam engine of forty 
horse power, built by Mr. Ous Tufts, isto be seen. 
“ Where are the horses?” he asked. “A single 
agent turns the whole apparatus,” we replied, 
“Steam is the boy.” It was some tise before we 
could make the Governor comprehend us; but 
when he did, his wonder knows no bounds; and 
we had to strike him on the back to rouse him from 
his trance of amazement. 

“The silver ware is very beautiful,” said we, 
pointing to some elegantly chased articles from 
the establishment of Bigelow & Brothers, Jones, 
Ball & Poor, Harris & Stanwood, Obadiah Rich 
and others. “ Ay, that is all very fine—but I can 
understand it—I have seen a service of plate not 
much inferior in my day—but as for your tele- 
graph, your daguerreoty pes and steam” “They 
amuse you, do they?” “Amuse me? They 
amaze me! “What music is that?” We led 
him to the Lancers’ armory, and pointed to one 
of Chickering’s grand piano-fortes. “We had 
nothing like that in the country when I put my 
naine to the declaration of Independence,” said he. 
* Here is something curious,” said we, leading hin 
toatable with cushioned seats. By moving cer- 
tain springs we converted it into a double dos-a- 

jos sofa. “It isa contrivance for a ship's cabin, 
invented and patented by Cornelius Briggs.” 
* Wonderful! wonderful!” was all the exclema- 
tion in reply. 

The various agricultural implements, the pa- 
tented stoves, grates, furnaces, ventilators, and 
cooking ranges of Bryant & Herman, Chilson, 
Moses Pond & Co., Prouty & Mears and J. M. 
Dearborn, together with the ornamental fire-pieces, 
Beals's clocks of all kinds, the table cutlery of 
Martin L. Bradford, Lyndiey’s premiam bedsteads, 
Hooper's temple of lamps and candelabras, the 
New Jersey flutes and exquisite shell work of 


riding,” 


| Bates & Jordan,—all attracted in tarn our com- 


panion’s wondering admiration. We then led him 
to the room containing the sixty-passenger car, 
built for the Fitchburg Railroad Company by 
Messrs. Davenport & Bridges of Cambridgeport. 
This masterly piece of workmanship puzzied hii 
amazingly. The car is hung upona new “ lateral 
motion ” spring, which acts in such a manner that 
the unpleasant motion usually experienced when 
riding is prevented. We tried to explain its ob- 
ject; and expatiated upon the subject of railroads 
anocomotive engines. 

Our companion regarded us incredulously— 
looked at the carand then at us—and then started 
away at full speed. “Stop! one word more!” 
we cried ; “ you have seen a number of our modern 
ladies at the hall—how do they compare with 
those of your day?” “Oh, they have kept pace 
with your other improvements,” returned the Gov- 


| ernor without tarnipg back—* their grandmothers 


were not a circumstance to them in beauty, wit 


| and accomplishments. Good bye!” 


Evening Transcript. 
The whole number of articles that have been 


| entered at the Mechanics’ Fair is 1505, exceeding 


the whole number of any former exhibition, by 


His bscellency also instructed me to communicate his | 132. 


satisfaction that the army of the lL nited States should oc 
cupy Convenient and fitting quarters, trusiing and hoping 

that they will be out of reach of the fire of the Mesican 
| fortifications 


| I have the honor to be, with high consideration and re- 
spect, your b.xcelleacy's most obedient servant, 
ARCORTA 
A PEACEABLE COUNTY 
Barnstable, Sept. 10, 1647 
The Court of Common Pleas for this peaceable 
county has been in session here for its semi-annual 
term, but though there was an able judge 
in the form of Judge Ward, a suitable posse of offi- 
cers headed by the energetic Sheriff Hinckley, 
the full complement of grend and petit jurors, wit 
out a missing man of the pannel, a meiodious crier, 
in the person of the prompt Mr. Blish, to open the 
court, a learned clergymen, Mr. Palfrey, to make 
the prayer in conformity to the pious usage of our 
ancestors, and a ber full of lawyers qualified to 
maimtain either side of any cause, yet, after all, 


ries. Insix months not two men could be got out 
im the county willing to go to law with each other 
and nebody had commutied a crime that required a 
verdict of guilty or not guilty. The like cannot 
| be said for any like namber of 
ilized people in the world. [t is one of the good 
fruits of the principles planted by the Pil w 
eA Semananen, 20 G0 of 
old Cape Jadge Ward 

oo Gag thea, cad endl 0 vary Goebel ’ 
upon the observing and esgecious people of 





ot & case, civil or criminal, was found for the ju. liam Vos Richardson, to Cornelia Brows, daaghter of 


thousand crv- 





Marriages. 


| In this city, at the Central Church, by Rev Mr Rog- 
| ers, Mr. Jonas H. Priest, to Miss Eunice Darant 
| At Trinity Church, by Kev. N. Hoppia, of Christ 
| Church, Cambridge, C. F. Shisomin, Req, to Miss Mary 
H.., daughter of the late Daniel Parkman, eq 
in Charlestown, Mr. George UC. Stevens, to Mies Mary, 
daughter of Mr. Nathaniel Aver 
| ia Charlestown, Sept. 6, by Rev. Sereno Howe of 
| Hingham, Mr. James Whiting Vose of Boston, to Miss 
| Almara, da of Dea. Jonathan Howe of U 

Ia Oe , on Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr. Love- 
joy. Mr. William A. Hardy of Boston, to Miss Angenia 

endersoa of Richmond Me 

in Taunton, 4th inet. by Rev. Mr. Emery, Mr. George 
Atwood to Mase Ameha Dean, all of Taunton, 

In Greentield, Sept. 6, George Milne, Faq. of Cincin- 
nati, to Miss Helen £.., eldest daughter of Hon. George 
Greanet. 

in Worcester, 15th inst. by Rev. Mr. Sweetser, Mr. 
| Charles L. Tucker of Webster, to Miss Harriet £.'Par- 
| tredge of Worcester. 
in Wrentham, 13th inst.. by Rev. Horace James, Wil- 


j ir. Jobe Winship, Jr. of C 
eldest daughter « D. 


bridge of Wm. D. 


} Rotuneon, Haq, of, 


ths 


In this city, of jon, Mev, D.G. Bowers, 63y. 
In Naik, sry mals, who on va = 
of 
N 5 Spt Rar Boer SL 


HK, 
and New papers please cop: 


19th inat., Mr. William Boyd, junior partner of the firm 
of James yore ” 

18th inst., Mr. John lie, 41. 

11th inet, of fever, Henry Ives Cobb, 22, « 
member of the Junior Clase of Harvard 


ted all who i 
moth inet, Mr. Ste 2 Wi ano 


i] 
daughter of the 
In South Boston, Miss Elizabeth Groves, Matron of the 
— —~ 
in East Boston, 17th inst.. Mary S., only daughter of 
Ezekiel and Matilda Morse, 22. oe 
In Cambridge, 18th inet., Mr. Abiel Abbot, 47. 
» Sept. I7th, of consumption, Mr 
Bellows, 47 yrs, 8 mos, 
in Somerville, 18th inst., George W. Hubbard, Jr., 19. 
Dorchester, on Sunday, Mary Phillips, daughter of 
Dr, J. P. Spooner, 14, 


Dunmore, 50. ‘or for many years 
Milton and Boston 

in Groton, Sept. 6 
late John Capell of G 

In Waltham, 9th inst., Leonard Smith, Faq., 64. 

In Weston, 16th inst., Miss Hannah Child, 46, 

In Lexington, Ist inst., (at the residence of his father- 
swe} ra year Jolin Simpson, 38, a native of Fife- 





shire, jand. | 
| _ In South Hadley, 19th inst. Rev. Joseph D. Condit, 43, 


pastor of the Congregational Church in that village. 

| dn Salem, N. A, July 24, Mrs. Lydia P. Putnam, wife 
| of Mr. William Putwam, formerly of Leominster, Mass.— 
| Obituary notice next week, 

In Monmouth. Me., at his son’s residence, Mr. John 
Arnold, in the 9ith year of his age—a sincere and hu 
christian. 

| In Albany, 18th inet., Hannal, wife of Col, Nathaniel 
| K. Leavitt, 51. 
| In New Orleans, 9th inst.. Horace Ward, keeper of the 
| Verandah Hotel, 39, a native of Haverhill, N. H. 
Died in this city, Monday, 6th inst.. Mrs. Many B., 
| wife of F. W. R Emery, Eeq., aged 25 years, 
| The deceased was a member of the Essex St. Church, 
| During a protracted and distressing sickness she manifest- 
ed a christian spirit, bowing snubmissively to the will of 
| him whese cause she espoused nearly ten years ago. She 
| had much to bind her to earth, but heaven had higher and 
stronger attractions. Having loved Jesus in her youth 
| and the vigor of health, she was comforted by his pres- 
ence on the bed of languishing, and supported by his 
strong arm amid the swellings of Jordan. Death, we 
doubt not, has proved her gain—and the affhieted husband, 
the bereaved children, each sorrowing frieud may hear, to 
| the comfort of their souls, a voice saying, “ Blessed are 
| the dead that die in the Lord.” 





| 


Notices. 
} 17 The Brooxrirtip Association will meet at the 
house of the Rev. W. A. Nicwots, in South Brookfield, 
on Tuxspay the Sth day of October next, at 4 o'clock 

M. F. Carrenten, Scribe, 

Southbridge, Sept. ®, 1847. 
07 The Noxrotk Cosrernescer or Cuuncues will 
meet at Stoughton, in the Meeting-house of the Evan- 
gelical Society, on Turspay, Sept. 2th. Devotional 
exercises will commence at 6 o'clock, A. M. The Do- 
mestic Missionary Society will hold its anniversary at 
9 o'clock, after which, written nirratives of the state of 
religion will be presented to the Coaterence 

A sermon will be preached at 2 o'clock P. M., to be 
succeeded by the administration of the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, and a cullection in aid of Home Mis- 
sions 

Wa. A. Peasopy, Scribe. 
East Randolph, Sept. 13, 1847 


7 The Anniversaries of the Frasktin Country Be- 
NKVOLEST Suocrerins will be holden in the Congrega 
tional Church of Rev. Mr. Merrill, in Montague, on 
Weonespay, Oct. 13. The business meeting will be 
held at ¥ o'clock A. M., and the public services will com- 
mence at 10 o'cloek 

At the close of the Anniversaries on Wednesday after- 
noon, the County Chure onference will be organized, 
and us exercises will be continued through the following 

ay. Each of the churches connected with the Confer- 
ence is requested to sead two or more delegates ; and it 


is expected that they will present brief writtea narratives | 


of the state of religion in their respective churches 


I. Pacwann, Jn, Scribe, | 


Shelburne , Sept. 23, 1947. 


GALVANIC ACTION. 
Montos & Wuirtsas, late Keep & Morton, No. 19 
4 Y ° te an im 
echameal dentistry which was introduced 
metime since by Dr. Morton, the peculiar 
advantage of which all must see who wear Artificial 
‘Teeth, It consists in employing solder which i as pure 
as the gold itself, Itis generally known that there al 
ways has been a serious objection to gold plates for the 
meth, imasmuch as the solder used to uate the different 
metalic preces is of a courser metal than the plate. The 
different metals cause galvame action, which is frequently 
, ruluces a very disagreeable, brassy 
ta performed without pain by the ap 
plication of ike Letheoa 
From the Atlas 
had an opportunity of examining two beauti- 
ful whole sets of artificial teeth, which were set ou gold 
piste of great purity, and seldered with gold of the same 
degree of fineness, so that no blackemag or galvanw ef- 
fect, or bad taste, can possibly result This work, we 
learned, was dene to order for a gentieman and his lady, 
who came hither from Cuba to avail themselves of the 
skill of Dr. Morton 
From the London Lancet i 
The realization of such an object cannot but redound 
to the great merit and reputation of the discoverer, Dr 
Morton of Boston, America, and to the honor of the pro- 
fession to which he belongs. 
From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
Dr. Morton, an ingenious Dentist in Tremont Row, in 
this city, has recently execated some extraordinary spec- | 
imens of dental ingenuity, Which mukes st a dithcult ques- 
tivn to decide which looks the best—nature'’s work or his 


achester, of the firm of F. | 


, 42. 
izabeth, wife oH, Faj , Raq, 
ent Aah area 


rT, 
in Dorchester, ‘Lower Mille, 17th inst., Mr. Charles | 
50. propriet of the Dorchester, | 


| NO. 12 CO} } 
Mrs, Mary Capell, 93, wife of the Qani.t, Scsron. 


DR. HITCHCOCK, 
DENTIST, 
Hn» 127 < ~mepeeee * 


2 


School for 
8. 
\N the 20th of September we shall open a school for 
Young Ladies, in Central Place, rear of the Central 
Church. We shall be happy to give our friends a full ex- 
hibition of our plans, at our rooms, any day between 11 


o'clock A. M., and 12 M. Lot of second hand desks for 
| sale, ow. Sept. 2. 
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Youth’s Companion. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
NATHANIEL WILLIS, 


| Price, $1,004 year,in advance. Biz 
i Copies for $5,00. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor of 
the Companion, dated 

AsmTaBouta, Onto, Feb, 15, 1846. 
Mr. N. Willis. Dear Sir :—****1 must request the dis- 
contingance of the paper. It has been a welcome and 
instructive visitor to our family circle, avd we regret to 

part with it, but in justice to you we must do jt. 
Very respectfully yours, Avucustus Pomeroy. 


Improvement of the Mind, 
} Y¥ isaac Watts, D. D., with Corrections, Questions 
j aod Supplement, by Rev, Joseph Emerson, late 
| Principal of the Female Seminary, Wethersfield, Ct. 
| Rev. W.C, Woodbridge, editor of the Annals of Edu- 
| cation for October, thus notices the above :—* One of the 
best guides to self education ever ished ; prepared 
| for the use of echools, by an able and experienced teach- 
er. We need not say more.—We wish it an extensive 
circulation.” 

A correspondent. noticing Emerson's Watts on the 
Mind, remarks :—* If Franklin said that he who would 
attain to a good English style, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison, ought it not to be said 
that whoever would possess a well balanced mind and 
gvod habits of thought, must give his days and his nights 
to Watts on the Miad [” 

| he Episcopal Watchman remarks :-—*“ A new edition 
| of this very valuable work has just been published. The 
| encomium of Dr. Johnson is well known, and among the 
| thousands and tens of thousands who have and 
reperused the work, we question whether a siigle reader 
ever felt disposed to invpeach its justness, We agree 
| With the great critic and moralist, in thinking that ‘who- 
ever has the care of instructing others, may be charged 
| with deficiency in his duty, if this book is not recom- 


| 





mended. 
Published by JAMES LORING, 133 Washington St. 
Sw Sept. 23. 


The Divine Panoply, 


0 the following heads, with appropriate and 
beautiful engravings. 
The Helmet and Crest—The Hope of Salvation. 
The Coat of Mail—Wisdom and Prudence. 
The Breastplate—Righteousners 
‘The Girdle—Trath and Faithfulness. 
The Shield and Buckler—Faith. 
‘The Sword—The Word of God. 
‘The Spear—Courage, Valour. 
The Bow and Arrows—Wivine Strength. 
The Greaves and Sandals—Preparation of the Gospel. 
The Standard and Banner—Love 
‘This new and elegant volume contains a valuable and 
striking exposition of the most important Scripture refer- 
ences to ancient armor, and at the same time conveys 
one of instruction and deep interest in an impressive 
manner, Sabbath school teachers may draw fr it 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge for their classes, and 
the matured christian will not fal to fad in it the most 
effective motives, encouragements and supports in their 
present warfare 
Just published by the American Sunday Schoo! Union, 
and for sale at No. 5 Corntill, Boston 
WM. B&B. TAPPAN, Agent 
Astronomy 
FOR ACADEMIES AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 
| o% of the most original, practical and complete works 
| bpon this su et that has ever appeared. has just 
| been issued from the New York press. It is entitled 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, 
accompanied by Sisrees Cotonep Maes, each 3 by 
3 1-2 feet, desi to illustrate the Mechanism of the 
Heavens, and for the use of Public Lecturers, Private 
Learners, Academies and Schools, by H. Mattison, New 
York 5 Hantiagton & Savage 
This splendid senes of Maps is going into use with un 
precedented rapidity all over the country. ‘They were 
used with great effect by Kev. 5. H. Cos, DD, in his 
recent Astronouncal Lectares in the Broadway Taberna 
cle, New York, and pablicly commended by him in the 
\ st st terms, as an original and admirable work, better 
ad upted to the stady of Astronomy than any work hereto- 
fore published 
It has been introduced into Rhode Island. at the earn- 
eotiertotion of Mr. Barnard, and the light in whieh it 
ts there regarded may be understood by the following 
Mareh 11, 1847 
From a brief examination of Mattison's Klementary 
Astronomy 
afa 


est 
Provipaescr 


ad the accompanying Maps, we have formed 
orable opinion of their utility to pupils in that branch 
of study 5 and have recommended thew introduction into 
the High School of the City of Providence 
A. Caswett, Prof. of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in Brown University 
N. Bisnor, Superintendent of Public Schools 
U7 The price of the work is as follows — 
Maps, per set of 16, on cloth, with roliers, 
“ . On strong pgper, without 


$2,00 
cloth backs 15.00 
Bonks (200) pages per copy br 
For sale by JOUN P. JEWETT & CO., 2 Cornhill, 
Boston, who are the sole Agents for the sale of the work 


| for the eastera half of Massachusetts. 


INFLUENZA AND CONSUMPTION. 

It is indeed a melancholy truth, that thousands fall vie- 
ims to Consumption every year, from ne other cause 
than neglected Colds: yet we fiod hundreds, nay thous- 
ands, who treat such complaints with the greatest indif- 
ference, and let them ran on for Weeks aad even months 
without thiaking of the danger. At first you have w 
you consider a slight “ cold, you allow busine 
pleasure, or carelessness to 7 ‘ent you from giving it 
any allention; it then setiles upow your breast—you be- 
come hoarse, have pains in the side or chest, expectorate 
large quantities of matter, perhaps mixed with blood; a 
dithewity of breathing ensues, and then you find your own 
foolish neglect has brought on this cow at. WU, then, 
you value life or health, be warned in tin i don't tr 
fle with your Cold, or trust to any quack nostrum to cure 
you ; bat immediately procure a boule or two of that fa- 
mous remedy, Dr. Wistar's Baleam of Wild Cherry, which 
is well known to be the most speedy cure ever known, as 
thousands will testify whose hives have been saved by it. 

For influenza it is the very best medicine in the world 

None genuine unless signed |. Butts on the wrapper 

For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 138 Washington St 


A REFORM. 

Wa. Brows, Apothecary, 491 Washington, corner of 
E.llot street, has discontinued the sale on the Sabbath of 
soda, cigars, confectionary, brushes of all kinds, and all 

geods, Family Medicines, Physician's Prescrip- 
| and all articles used to relieve the sick and the af- 
flicted for sale os weval. His attention is now wholly 
| given to the preparation of Family Medicines, and the 
dispensing of Physician's Pre<crniptions, from unadulterat- 
ed articles, selected expressly for physicians and family 
<a - 


} 
| 
| 
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BRIGHTON MARK ET.—MONDAY, SEPT 

At Market 2200 Beef Castle, (including 1350 Stores.) 
13 yokes Working Oxen, 40 Cows and Calves, 3900 
Sheep and about 2250 Swine 
Puicns—Begf Cattle—Virst quality 6.50; 2d quality 
5,75; 3d quality $4 vo £5. ¢ 
| Working Oxen—Sales noticed at $78, 82, 90 and 110 
| Storea—Sales were noticed 2 year olds at 814 9 16. 

Cows and Calves—Sales wade at $19, 21, 24,33 and 
| 


4 

Sheep and Lambe—Sales brisk. Old Sheep in lots 
from §1,75 to 2,75, Lambs from 150 to 2.50 
| Swine—Sales at wholesale. Old Hogs 54. 
\ retail, from 53 to 6§ and 7c. 
| N. B. Large wembers of cattle remain unsold at the 
close of the market. 


Shoats at 


| — 

| BOSTON MARK ET.—SErT 21 

| Frown—There has been an animated demand to-day 
for the home trade, and the late supply of Genesee has 
pretty much changed hands. $64 fur new wheat, and $6 
for fresh ground old do—some parce!s of Southern, $6 a 

| S64 

| Gmars—The stock of Corn has been a good deal di- 

| Minished to-day, by sales mixed at 70 a Tle, and yellow 

| fat, for mealing, 73 a The per bu; no white in market, 

| Oats, North River scarce—58 a 60c at retail. * 


| eee 





Publications 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS &. &, SOCIETY. 


SUMMER SERMON FOR CHILDREN. From 
Pe: the London edition, with a frontispiece, and several 
| engravings. This is a delightful little book for children, 
| designed to lead them to the contemplation of God's 
| works in nature, and to impress their hearts with a sense 
| of their obligations to Him who has surrounded them 
| with eo much beauty, and conferred upon them so many 
blessiags, spiritual as well as temporal. 

SaeTcn or Lypia G. It is sufficient, probably, for 

| most of our young people, to say that this little book was 
written by Leigh Kichmend, the celebrated author of the 

| Darryman's Daughter. The Letters of Mr. R. to Lydia 

| Gi, are very beautiful. Frontispiece 

}. Sakae Lapnetten. A very affecting account of « 

| little girl who died at the age of mne years, but with great 
matunty of chnstian expenence. Frontispiece. 

Tue Stise oF Deatn Removen 
lieb edition. Consisting of conversations between a 
ther and his dying do . Free , re 
Setesatawe women comme 

Eanty Piery. An sccount of James B. and Fliza- 
beth Jones. From the English edition. 

Memoniat or Epitn. Another illustration of the 


power of divine grace upon the hearts of children. ‘hese | 


two little volumes are exceedingly interesting. 
A Beatn-Dav Girt. A prety nt for a birth-day. 
Litree Miss Wur-Wuy. Very well adapted to 
correct a common fault of children. 


New Books. 
ALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS 
c Knight, 





Charles 
Memonals of Lacabedine, compres hical No- 
tices, Sketches of Cherches, &e., by my gel | 


From the tng | 


A fresh supply of these beautiful Maps, just received 
and for sale at 23 Connie ‘ 23. 


*Thoughts and Counsels for the 
Impenitent.’ 

A Moree edition of thie valuable and popular work 
4 las been dd Mr. Carter, and sold by him at 
his booksty: 
Brewster m Street, 

Washington Street 
m ol LU, Boston 
Among the many commendatory notices of this work, we 
give the following 
t i] 


trould, Kendall & 
and Binney & Uthe- 


i, and the perusal of it hax n me 
so much pleasure, 1 cannot forbear to recommend it to 
your readers 

try of this gentleman has been remarkably 
blessed ; he shows himself well qualitied to plead with 
the impenitent, and to open the way of salvation to th 
ious inquirer He has distributed his work into a series of 
fourteen chapters. In these chapters, there is an amount 
of sound doctrinal instraction ; of earnest, tender ex postu- 
lation; and of feeling, affectionate appeal, well adapted to 
impress those to whom they are addressed. With the guilt 
and danger of the impenitent, be has clearly and strongly 
exhibited the fulness and freeness of gospel mercy, and 
that, not in the last chapter only, but in preceding pages 
with a clearness and force well becoming one accustom 
to the task of directing inquiring souls in the way everlast- 
i 


n 

4 a word, I cannot help considering thie as a work of 
sterling value, well worthy of extensive circulation. It is 
in matter, sound and evangelical , in style, perspicuous and 
attractive; and in ail respects, well calculated to answer 
the great end which ifs tite imports 

Making, a¢ I do, this estimate of the volume in question, 
as well calculated to do good. | cannot forbear to express 
the wish that it may be widely circulated 

v Dr. Sprague of Albany, speaking of this work 

in an article in the Albany Herald, says :— This book is 
happily designed to accomplish the end which it proposes. 
It is full of scriptaral truth, and of direct and earnest ap- 
peal, and docs credit to both the head and heart of its 
author.” 
THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS FORTHE IMPENITENT 

By raz Rev J. M. OvwsresD—R. Carter's Cabinet Library 

jemn nsels and pungent apy 
there brief essay d. dt aken thought 
and feeling on the the soul. The euthor 
eption, and 


t i 

intense feeling with which they are urged, we shor p 
pone could not fuil of reaching the conscieuce of the sinner, 
however ined iffe: We think it an excellent work for 
en e expecially, for the Sabbath School 


ne 

* The writer of this excellent work, in a series of fourteen 
chapters, presents judicious, sound, and wholesome instrue- 
tion to the anconverted, which we trust, will be widely use- 
ful.""—{New York Observer 

* Thoughts and Counsels for the Impenitent, by the Rev 
J. M. Olmstead, is the title of a new neue from the house 
of Carter, and forming a part of his meat cabinet library of 
religious works. The author is an experienced and suc 
cemsful tor, who has long contemplated with deep avd 
ferveut interest the condition of unregenerate sinners He 
has indited the present volume with an evident aim at uxe- 
fulness, to which, if we mistake not, it is peculiarly snited ; 
and he has united in ite preparation, a sound theology, vig- 
or of mind, awakened and *) mpathising sensibilities The 
work is recommended by Dr. Miller, as sound, evangelica) 
able in argument and well adapted to be extensively useful." 

| [Boston "Christian seas 4 
iw 
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Look to your Stoves and Grates. 


AS the season has now arrived for the use of Stoves’”| 


Cirates, &c., we would remind the public of the 
celebrated Pencil Paste, manafactared by Wu. Baows 
Chemist, for polishing and cleaning Stoves and Grates 
The xrticte is for sale at most of the druggist and grocery 
stores in Boston 

Dealers can be supplied by Wm. Brown, 481 Washing- 
ton street. Dana, Farrar & Hyde, Silas Peirce & Co., 
Wa. Stevens & Co., Brewers, Stevens & Cushing, S. ‘'V 
Fowle, and Henshaw, Ward & Co. Call for Wm. Brown's 

| Pencil Paste. Sino 423 


Fancy Articles. 
| D be J RECEIVED by WM. BROWN, 481 Washing- 
ton, corner of Vliet street, by late arrivals, a lerge 
| assortment of Fancy Articles, and Cut Cologne Botties 
| Also, for sxle—Toilet Soaps, a large assoriment of H.ng- 
lish Toothbrushes, and Hair do; a general assortment of 
Lubin’s Rich Perfumes, Roussel Shaving Cream, Pivers’ 
Laveader and Pomade. 
The whole attention of the proprietor of this establish- 
| ment is given to the dispensing of Physician's Preserip- 
tons and Family Medicines, with great care from una- 
; dulterated articles, selected expressly fur fambes and 
physician's use. Prescriptions not permitted to be put 
| up by imerperienced lads, and all articles labelled before 
| leaving the store. Sm Sept. & 


\- — ———E 


| , Call for Wm. Brown's 
Medicated Compound Boneset Candy ; 


Also, it is in ex- 


Have me Kzcused. or & Practical = of the) {AS Remedy for the cure of Coughs, Coda, 
Parable of the Great Seppe: aie Bos. F . Kinney. } diseases of the Throat and La 
Atte 


Jehovah, as “the | tensive use in clearing the voice 


ip. 


her husbend, the suthor of ~ My Savior.” 
of Useful and F.ntertaing Kaowl- 


sure te get the 

} gen ne, there being many imitations in the market. 

} Mansfactured and for wie only in Boston by Wm 
Brown, corner of Elliot street, Joseph Burnett, 5 Tre- 

| mont Row, Jos. Kidder, Court street. To be had at 
wholessie of Brewers, Stevens & Cushing, 5. W. Fowl, 
| Washington street ARR qeawian erpiety 2 tamoed . 
| Baowe Set * 
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. DANIBEL ok! CO, 
\o, 201 Washington street, 
H's mE SEPT gt gentent er 
We are now prepared bad “ Wnotzsate anp Re- 


In aie eee map pag cr fener oy: 
THIBET CLO 
SILKS, LINENS, SHAWLS, 
ALEPINES, 
Laces and 
QuILTS, 


BLANKETS, ’ 
COTTONS, PLANNELS, 
Housekeeping Articles 


— AND 
MOUBNING GOODS. 
7 Our Sto-k is already very large, and we shall add 

to it on the arrival of every Packet and Steamer. Every 
article is marked ata SMALL PROPIT, and at 


ONE PRICE! 
DANIELL & CO, 


201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Sin, Sept. 23. 


JEWETT & PRESUOTT’S 
Wholesaic and Retail 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


IN MILK STREET, 





ot 








(NEXT TO THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH,) 
BOSTON, 
Is THE ACKNOWLEDGED DEPOT FOR ALL KINDS 
or ° 
. . 
Rich Silk Goods, Shawls, : 
AND CLOAK MATERIALS—ELEGANT PARIS VI- 
SITES, SACKS, &c. &e —MERINO GOODS, BOMBA- 
ZINES, ALPACCAS, ORLEANS and PARAMEITA 
, CLOTHS, im more than our usual variety of 
} CHOICE STYLES, COLORS AND QUALITIES 
| JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
business is the Importation and Sale of the asove eoops, 
exclusively, and the superiority of their 


Long and Square Shawls, 
—~AND— 
RICH DRESS SILKS!! 


, is widely known and appreciated 


THE LADIES 


who have patronized us *o liberally for ten or twelve years 
in Tremont Row, are now reminded of the great advantage 


of buying in 
STREET. 


MILK 


and MERCHANTS FROM THE COUNTRY will find our 
GODS PERFECTLY ADAPTED 

to the New England Trade, and the tastes of THEIR CUS- 

TOMERS 


7 IN FACT, those who have ever traded with us, can 
testify that we sell a 
Different Class of Goods 
FROM THOSE TO BE FOUND ELSEWHERE, and no 
LADY OK GENTLEMAN 
can learn what the market really contains, without preri- 
| ously examining the assortments of 
BEAUTIFUL STYLES AT 
4 7) “og 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT'S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
MILK STREET, 
(A Few Steps from Washington street.) 
Smis 


| 


Sept. 16 


The Dickinson Printing Establishment. 


® would most respectfully inform their 
nd the public, that they formed a copartner 
ot last, for the purpose of carrying 

Ui 


ting Office of S. N 

en, ty d emborsing dies 
ay nterprise, fidelity and 
execution of the work entrusted to us, 
he weil-earned reputation of our prede- 


The printing offices of the senior partner have been united 
with the above extensive extablishn and with our con- 
stant additions of new materials can announce, with 
confidence, that our facilities and m * for the execution 
of Book, Job, and Card Printing, i l their variety, are 
at least @jual to any other offee in the city ‘ 

Cur Book Othee is well supplied with the new Scotch cut 
letter 

Our Job Office presents all its former extensive varieties, 
with large additions of new and beautiful type, which we 
think cannot fail to meet the wishes of the numerous pat 
ron« of thix establishment 

Our Card Embossing department will receive particular 
attention, and new desigus will, from time te time, be ad- 
ded to our present stock 

Cards printed in the greatest variety of styles, on the just- 

ebrated Kotary Press, with despatch, and on most rea- 
terms 


seribers respectfully inform Printers, that, having 
ed their office, with new materials, they have for 
¢, at low prices, second hand Vresses, Types, Borders, &e 
WILLIAM 5. DAMRKELL 
Sept. 16. FRANCIS C. MOORE 


A Beautiful Organ Seraph, 
( NE of Cheney & Buel’s best—two Stops, Diaparon 
and Principal, and three Swells ;—large enough for 
a choir of forty singers, and may be played exquisitely 
| soft for the parler, Price $150. Would be exchanged 
for a piano. Call and examine at No. 8 Court Square 
jw* Sept. 23. 


FOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


die Subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public that he has taken the Fous Tain 
Housk, (formerly kept by A. W. Rockwood, Esq.) cor- 
ney Of Beach street and Harrison Avenue, and is pre- 
rae to receive Permanent and ‘Transient Boarders. The 
ocation is one of t st pleasant and convenent in the 
dite vicinity of the Keston aad 
rn Kailroad Depots, and but a short 
distance from the Boston and Providence and Old Colony 
Depots 
About twenty rooms have recently been added to the 
house, and newly furaished, and the whole thoroughly 
repaired. ‘The construction of the house is such, and his 
acquaintance with the markets so extensive, that he is 
} enabled to accommodate Boarders at unusually low pri- 
ces, and every effort will be made to render it a neat, 
quiet and desirable resting place for the traveller. 
| (7 Baggage wil be taken to or from either of the 
above named Depots without charge. 
H. HAMLIN 
7 Sin. 


Fountain House, Boston, Sept. 2, 1847. 


Mrs. E. Kidder's 
DYSENTERY CORDIAL, 


AN IMMEDIATE AND PERFECT CURE 
FOR 
CHOLERA MORBUS, DYSENTERY, DIAR- 
RAGA, SUMMER COMPLAINTS OF CHIL- 
DREN, SEA SICKNESS, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, &C. &C. 
| = 
Ww HERE this all-powerful antidote is at hand, Cholera, 
| Dyseutery, and Chronic Diarrhea, are no longer to 
be seriously feared, or looked upon with terror, as thie Cor- 
dial Wi) most areuredly cure the disease in the course Of a 
| very few hours, if taken at the commencement 
it has been befure the public for more than sixteen years, 
and was the lirst article made known te the pabiic a» an 
immediate and perfect remedy for these complaints. It has 
beeu thoroughly tested in every country and every climate, 
| and its effeet has everywhere proved the same SUKE TO 
| CURB, even where the disease has advanced to the inst 
stage. The public may rest assured that it contains neither 
Opium, or mineral substances, or anything that is the least 
injurious to the constitution 
CHOLERA & COMMUN CHOLERA MORBUS. 
Hhis Cordial immediately checks the vomiting, relieves 
the pains, stops the Diarrhaa, and restores the bowels to a 
perlectly reguiar and healthy state, however severe the at- 
| tack may be, or however low the patient may become, it in- 
| variably restores 
| TRE SHVEREST CASES OF DYSENTERY 
are immediately counteracted, the pains are allayed, the 
| bowels heaved, and not unirequently the bowe.s become 
| me: reguiated and restured in the short space of ten or 
“ 


elve bours. 
CHRONIC DIARRHQ@A 
Either in children or adults, of months or years - 
} ance, are must readily cured with this Cordial ; uotwith- 
standing they may be reduced to a mere skeleton, it imme- 
| diately strengthens, and shortly restores them to pertect 


CHOLERA INFPANTUM,. 

| It has saved the lives of many thousand children when 
reduced to death's door by this complaint. It gives them 
immediate re.ief, and they very soou recover 
| SEA SICKNESS. 


It is @ most pleasant and desirable remedy for Sea Sick- 
ness It checks the vomiting, and readily restores the pa- 
tient 


Jt invariably checks vomiting produced from any cause 
whatever 
CHILDREN THAT ARE TEETHING, 
If inclining to Diarrhera, ehould always be provided with 
this medicine, as it will keep the bowels regulated, and 
| keep off the Canker. It is wholesome, safe, and pleasant to 
| the taste, and children are fond of it, and will take it with- 
out trouble or disiike 
GENERAL DEGILITY AND DYSPEPSIA. 
It # a most excellent restorative, giving a healthy tone 
to both the stomach god bowels, and prevents she food 
from pressing, or distressing the stumach 
| CAUTION, 
| _ Beware of those impositions which are daily palmed upon 
the public. bearing the name of my article, which is Cmo.s- 
} ma oarcs, Dreasstexy «xp Dismemea Conpeas. 
name they have borrowed ; also, they have copi 
| vertisements and prefatory addresses wiich I hav many 
| years placed before the public. Doubtless they have done 
this for the purpose of paiming off their useless apd © orth- 
| bess articles. at the expense and reputation of this original 
and most popular icive that ever come before the public 
| Be sure that you obtain MES. FE. AIVVER'S Cholera 
| Morbus, Dysentery and Dierrbes Cordial; and you will 
t the only true and original! article which hes ever been 
id in the highest estimation by the public throughout the 
whole country 
It is put up in bottles holding nearly a quart, intended 
for family use, and sold at (ve Dollar per Botue 
SULD BY 
" " . 
MRS. BE. KIDDER, 
100 COURT STREET, BOSTON, 


| Who fs the inventor, and sole proprietor Druggiste and 
Apothecas ies supplied as formerly, in large or small quan 
| eee ti Sept 2B 


} 
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Crosby’s Text Books. 
Sg R OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 34 
edition, A. Crosay, Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Dartmouth C 
Greex Tasces, for the Use of Stadents. edition. 
XeENorHon's Axanasis, with an Index of Citations. 
Finst Lxssons re Grometet, upon the 


Colburn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic, designed for C bed By Poised 
: , medel of | ® 

mon Schools and A « ewe 
for for 


Teachers, &c. are requested to to the Pub- 
cfr euamiign ac 
" Ja., 
sn WR 











‘ect of slavery, and we endeavored, in con- 
aod wih the lamented Grimke, to hit 
upon some plan by which we could ingens 
is. We sought them out in their 
homes. We endeavored to win their 
and secure their confidence. We 
in this, but we failed, wholly, in every effort | breakfast,and sat out. Here they are now, 
to induce them to change their mode of life. | enjoying the collation of our hospitable friend 
The ruling oe in their minds! Mr. Cass, at the hour whentheir families are 
seemed to be hatred of labor, under the con-| dining at home. By the way, if they had 
viction that it degraded them to an equality | thought fit---and it would have been a happy 
with the slaves. An anecdote will illustrate | thought---they might have brought usa few 
this feeling. fishes, taken out of the sea this morning, and 
One of their number had a fine, intelligent | we might here enjoy as good a fish dinner as 
boy. He was one that would have attracted | our friends are n ow enjoying at Philip's 
notice in any boyhood gatheri We pro-| Beach or Nahant. This w have been 
posed to the father that he’ s be edu-| rather striking—a chowder at the foot of the 
cated, ‘Let him go with uso the town,’ | Cardigan hills would have been a thing to be 
said we, ‘and we will send him, to school,} talked about. 
and see what will be done with him.’ *And| Fellow-citizens, this railroad may be said 
what then?’ he asked, eyeing as 98 if suspi-| to bring the sea to your doors. You cannot, 
cious that something wrong was to follow. | indeed, snuff its salt water, but you will both 
‘Why,’ we continued, ‘when he has been | snuff and taste its best products, as fresh as 
educated, we can send him to the carriage | those who live on its s' I cannot con- 
maker, Mr. C., and let him learn a trade.’ | ceive of A pre more usefu) to the great 
‘Never!’ he quickly and almost fiercely re-| mass of the community, than the policy 
Not so the christian ; nearer comes the hour, joined, with a harsh oath. ‘My son shall} which established these public improvements. 
‘That bids his panting soul to heaven soar ; never work by the side of your negroes, and | Let me say, fellow-citizens, that in the histo- 
Each day he marks as so much progress won, Mr. "s negroes, (calling certain planters’| ry of human inventions there is hardly one 
Each yeur the tedious race is sooner run ; names whose slaves were being taught the|so well calculated as that of railroads to 
He seas the goal, gleaming like evening ster, trade,) and be ordered about by Mr. C., as | equalize the condition of men. The richest 
And hears heaven's mesic coming from afer; he orders them about.’ He was fixed. No| must travel in them, for there they can travel 
And the last sign thet Grovte bie longing eves, argument, entreaty, or appeal to interest | fastest; the rest can travel in the cars, 
to “ coregh-merey ° tnsning Gem che cies, 1.3. D could move him. The idea of his Sop) tae they would not travel otherwise, be- 
wr that labor was degrading—prevailed ; and he | cause this mode of conveyance costs but little 
would rather his son should be free in the| time or money. Probably there are in the 
forest, if ignorant, than debased in the city, | multitude before me, those who have friends 
though educated, by a menial task. at such distances that they could hardly have 
What hope is there for them? visited them, had not railroads come to their 
We see none. Nothing, certainly, bat the | assistance, to save their time and to save 
removal of slavery, can induce them to) their expense. Men are thus brought togeth- 
change their present condition. They will|er as neighbors and acquaintances who live 
not labor im the field while they think it de- | two hundred miles apart. 
grading; nor become artizans or mechanics} We sometimes hear idle prejudices ex- 
while slaves are such. As for educating! pressed against railroads, because they are 


Kearsarge on the left, the 
on the right, have threaded 

and and here they are at 2 o'clock, at 
the- foot of the Cardigan hills. They prob- 
ably went to the market this morning, or- 
dered their dinners, went home to a leisure 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

HE attention of SUPERINTENDENTS, SCHOOL 
T COMMITTEES, TEACHERS, and others inter- 
cata in Educati d to the following series 

via: 
; WORCESTER’S PRIMER, or First Book, 72 pages, 
Smo. , 
WORCESTER’s SECOND BOOK fur Reading and 
. 18moe, 
WORC! 'S INTRODUCTION TO THIRD 
. WORT ees THe BOO ae and | we nolis wman 
| » or 
Spelting. with Rules and Instructions for avoiding com- = je ey Ge Rae Haven tt Fertna Phi 
mon errors, 0 egos, 12mo. adelph B. W. Sanborn, Concord, N. H.—C. W, Har- 
WORCESTER’S FOURTH BOOK, for Reading, NH 
with Rules and Instructions, by Rev. Samuel Worcester, ed PUA walhsiagiag 
, 12mo. 
‘The abo fe 
sdepree | Massachusetts Medical College. 


LECTURES OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
will begin at the new Medical College, in Grove 
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“MARTIN MOORE, PROPRIETOR. 
street, Boston, on the rinst Wepwespay of it will be readily admitted that he, aa ‘ nav 5 : 


and continue foer months. *| importance. Such a man is Dr < { 


has ‘ Vy feeble, 
comin, ond Medical Jurisprudence, by Walter | Thee tee mk ee rofession suing Bostou Recorder. | cena 
hanning, M. D. ‘ ' mies ; and are continaally «tee sg moat inveterys 4 | ’ 
neth tt and Clinical Medicine, by Jacob Big- | Wess by falsehoods, and attemman, a tr . ll aatniaeat ‘a | ~<a 


_ on his reputation. ‘The caus vt . 
Surgery, by Hayward, M PD. : Buse te i. For the Boston Recorder. " 
Chemistry, by Joma W. Webster, M.D. dissolved 


success is constantly decreasing the r a om 
jects. tending to Theory and Practice of Medicine, by Joho Ware, M.D. ¢ i the al 
ing chosen, rather than Pathological Anatomy, by John 6. &. Jeckson, M.D. a: Massachusetts and Connecticut, Christ 


i Phys , by Oliver W. Holmes, M.D. | "2 os mt BProRTs IN THE caUsE | 
perm 41 vigils, carefully does he fasten with |, [oy sg designed t opengl gen aby) 53, Di , Ning Ticket $5 yeose -i cone oo i peel ‘On paste a At cee owe RE cnapatdanatnnl " 7 i 
avy i : . Dissecting ‘I egg Libr ~ | munit way related to, or ot! tia, “er ‘ | Of them 
to alcep upoa his bod of rags N.Y. Ersprens | Bcee or xsd. reading, septa ve wach tmeon, and a | the Hoval arian; Gandeation Foe $3” | praetions men or Quiche ino ‘Masina: Eorrons -—The following table would h 
' "| let of errors to be avoided, together with « spelling lee- | accommodations of the old Medical College, « new and | not dome cag bias? {0 Praote their ny nunca wan prepared, with considerable labor, by | long cou 
the prepared by apractcal a neligent coun. sill and waceny the assistance of a young friend, for my jess.” 
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For the Boston Recorder, 
HOPE, 


Asthe fond wife, whose “ love ” is on the wave, 
Climbs some high cliff, where foaming surges lave, 
Sits down ip hope hie homeward fleg to spy, 
Flitting like sea-gull on the eastern sky. 

‘She sees afar, where sky and ocean meet. 
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‘To your constan’ 
she indebted for her restomarat’ 3 Pero 
has scarcely been interrupted since." "2th, y 
To Dr. S.C. Hewart y 
Sept. 2. . @ St, 5 
Boston, Mass. 


ne Shad. Serene prietinns of civiag en 
ing friend, yet the privi iving an 
invitation is deuied het fi la the euoat 
positive and imperative manner. “In the rear 
of pt per gees dwelling is located a ricket- 
yy of a cabin, ing more the 
pearance of a sty than a human habitation, rege 
and “oy - a nee place ny | howe oe the seers works are —— 
miser. An the precious hours | Mr. Wm. Russell, « distinguished teacher 
of bis leisure life, piketii his’ gold SAA. ee | [he Poemindnn eibenatiatapen 49 ho aeteeee £0 = 
amining the signatures of bis ae by the |  Exeelte 
li which rests upon his oaken table, and poe 
is it extinguished until after the hour nas ot agricul life, 
of midnight ; when exhausted with his | of spirit. 
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Wy senev ER there is a man in ac 3 


enemies stand ready at all tine. 














of the series, capacity of 
As , 
We hak oll commag, 9 look ear lest: 
‘The world is found, too Jate, to be a cheat, 
And grows more barren as our steps retreat ; 
Flowers and fountains yield to thirsty sands, 
The lazy hours hang heavy on our hands ; 
We hope no more; and gloomy visions come, 
To cast their shadows on the welcome tomb. 
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- down one who is the 
elegant edifice has been erected, during last year, in the | sane and th - 

‘ ae, frien 
western part of the city, near the Hospital, with | patients will find hima os gall 
spacious Lecture & most extensive Anatomical | of his patients tell him that they eh ‘ 
and Pathological Museum, an ample Chemical Labora- | hig long before, if they b “phot 
tory, together with Collections, Instruments and Appara- | enemies’ falsehoods. > 
oe all pete = pnp | _ De. H. has about 1000 certificates public 
. “ aracter of ti School is eminently practical. | variably allude to his kind, caref, tahe 

our Oo oe Fvetemen oan Physicians or Surgeons of the ment, which any one can have hae he cs Gene F 
assachusetis General Hospital, where Clinical Lectures | rooms, or by writing to him and payins pore 8 
in Medicine and Surgery are constantly given to the Stu- | POYINE Postag ’ : 
dents during the Course, and afterwards continued by SPINAL INSTITUTION the two States, Massachusetts and Connecti- | agr 
them to their pupils throughoat the year. The Hospital | = Ith fe diy foremost in 
| has been latel FOR THE TREATMENT cut commonwea ths contessedly foremos reg 
| , y enlarged te twice its former dimensions | DISEASE: 2 ’ lai ha aa 
by the unprecedented liberality of its benefactors; snd ie SED AND DEFORMED spiyps works oflove. Not a little complaint has )various ¢ 
now one of the largest, best endowed, and best arranged | AND LAMENESS IN GENERAL : arisen in some quarters, that our sister last co 
institutions in the United States. Surgical Operations | DR. HEWET T'S success and sk Connecticut, is behind the age, does work ofs 
’ , | 


EMERSON'S SPELLING BOOKS. 
fill the room in which he was confined, to the are , Of constant e, and are performed from having confined his p < Me State, : 
M presence of the class, to the pears Mery ade Giewien an wy © Last 22 yeu, not walk by the side of our own beloved that t 


Pe ngopiy osama Spelling = and P ing 
‘ A : utor, on an improved plan, with Reading Lessons. One | in 
height of nine feet, the room being seventeen Hundred and Sixtieth edition. . the numerous opportunities for practical knowledge | Diseased and deformed spines. } Ith in the great religious enter- | of self-ce 
feet in width and twenty-two feet long. Introduction to the above, for younger scholars, by the | afforded » a large city—the proximity of Harvard Uni- | affections; diseased knees helen oe Commonwea " & on Ds ; 
Though the gold came in with quite as | same. These works are highly recommended by teach- | versity, where ail the daiapatil trenches are taught under | joints or white swellings . | “peel: : of the day. 1 he comparative View | very esse 
much rapidity as could have been expected ety ant — yng Ath Mayan Fouls § chonle the highest advantoges, the general correct conduct of : the table will set the matter right; | tion) to 
r | so extensively in ari oo! ni 


: the cluss, and the elevated character of th es and t ‘ ind ould com: 

the Spaniards became impatient, and before | States. indie linia theta eobtiamaheies have gone thrteagh ite enguine dithees, her iver eomplainte aad one 1 this e ba wi vr pase ge Nee much es 
. . > : » le , v o 

them, scattered as they are, the effort seems | close corporations ; but so, from the necessity the stipulated amount was received, that on | Pestey'e Ft ; a joo ‘ Pariey’s maa A to per | at posit 


py wey distinguish Boston a8 a centre of sound medi- | males are subject to 
almost hopeless.—Up and down the river} of the case, they must necessarily be, be- hand was seized, melted down and cast into! of History. Parley’s Third Book of History. Parley's 2 Dar dal sae ok ~ 4 am bee = all | his fee i. 5 0 llaadbew, re 0. Pe corte 1 ewe a ae engaged peel 
where these ‘poor laborers,’ that the South | cause the track of a railway cannot be a road | bars, and divided among the freebooters. | Arithmetic. Parley's of the United States. Tremont Street Medical School, | “¥°*! ircumstances from 50 to 75 Cents, anit. a oe or | both side 
Carolina paper talks of, live, and all around | upon which every man may drive his own | It amounted to one million three hundred | tn lo bistertgp contain Maps ond Engreringn, ood ting IN BOSTON, OVER 33 TREMONT oe Rg are unable ry pay he ati nds gratis. Persona». To ascertain the truth in the case has a timate o 
Georgetown, there are large rice and cotion | carriage. Sometimes, it is true, these rail- jand twenty-six thousand five hundred and | try, may be considered as standard books for the instruc. |JVHIS School was instituted in Boston in 1838, for the | M. and 3 P. M ee en s my object, Se » el i much yy 
estates. Many of the owners of them are | roads interrupt or annoy individuals in the | thirty-nine pesos de oro. A pesos de oro is | tion of youth in History. The First and Second Books aut Fh aan 0, Private pupile @ thorough be ager wishing to satisfy themss ' satisfactory to my own manne ¥ ons | is applied 
very wealthy; a majority rich. Yet there is enjoyment of their property ; for these cases j equal to three dollars and seven cents of our | ah camped rane . > threngneut the peak,” Geteetias tes ahous a eaa poate hamdgnes- pane: 3 ae Gt ie readily be seen, that, wepee tatty | speak-| This 
no sort of connection or sympathy between | the most ample compensation ought to be | money; and the commercial value of money | Piis't, Gndhdien Gee Rens Or ~ treyer wee close of the University Lectures in March till their com. | Performing his cures is on interval ing, Connecticut is to be commend - ao. | presented 
these planters and the Sand-hillers. They|made. I have myself had a little taste of | Was almost four times as great at the time | contains Lessons for all Scholars, Part 3, contains the eqgpeenes S Dovsebes, web Ge Seaton of August. | Hees. fidelity to the king of our ; word, | rectness 
are as far apart as two races well can be.— | this inconvenience ; when the directors of the | this immense spoliation was committed as jt | higher operations. Kxy to Parts 2and 3, Questions ? Materia Medica, by Dr. Bige-| N. B. is to be treated as a faithful co-worker, as | doubted! 
| We speak now of social separation; for we | asister beloved. Far, far be the day, when | they wer 
having such important labor committed to | cision b 
our hands, “ Ephraim shall envy Judah, and | forcible 


lo 
. : | : : . to Part 3, 
| road resolved to lay it out upon the river, (as | Now is. The historian puts the value of a peso ‘ 
jare sure the moment they heard the ‘poor 
Judah vex Ephraim. {ous do 


: 4 ; | ‘This series of Arithmetics is in use in the Schools of 
or I must say they were very wise in doing,) 
laborers’ were starving, these planters did 
The table is made up of the sums ac-| Cotton 
As Cold W 


de oro ateleven dollars sixty-seven cents; 80 | New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and in other insti- 
they showed themselves a little too loving to | that the Spaniards received of the Inca, what | “t9"* where the modern improvements are adopted. 
what was necessary, and more, to relieve 
their wants. But we fear coming time will 
sively used in the Institutions in this cous . f knowledged hand the several periodicals of vorable fe 
outlive three years, in Dr. H.'s o ; the institutions, which the view embraces, | or whet 


me, coming so near my farm-house, that the | Was equal to liule less than FirTEEN MILLIONS ny pamela many eas 
| Any persons professing to. have from the two States. In taking from thelist | jn makin 


are 
try teceber . are consequently better 
most others to the use of « hools. 

Testimony from teachers, who have used the book, 
uniformly favorable—ene of whom says, “ that his echol- 
ars learn more in one month's use of this series than in 


The Spoils*of War. 


In old times there was something deemed 
worth fighting for, besides country and glory. thrice the time from any other.” Numerous recommen- 
A writer, noticing Prescott’s account of the at aadicin tensae Gf oe te Gees oe oe 
enormous booty obtained by the ‘Spaniards | thers candied enemiantios, ; a 
under Pizarro, gives the following interesting | ‘The books are printed on paper, substantially 
facts. | bound, and are furnished at as low rates as any of the less 

The Inca Atahuallpa agreed to pay, as the | sil pare ale Ouried Scmn” ular taal ad 
price of his liberty, as much gold as would 


own private use and satisfaction. It is pre- | from th 


sumed many of your readers would be grati- | and ve 
with os comparative view, and will | the con 


be thank you for presenting them, at a single | combin 
+ tn the amount of money paid to the | siastical 


sony a b+ te of christian labor, by to make 
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TRUE HAPPINESS. 
Oh tell me not of earth's vain joys, 
Nor of its proud array 
Of wealth and honor, or the noise 
Of pomp end lusory. 
The man who seeks the highest point 
Of honor, or of fame, 
And wades perhaps through seas of blood, 
To gain himself a name ; 
Finds that the goal he has not reached, — 
This gem he has not found; 
Ambition’s pride is but a cheat, 
And fame an empty sound. 


What though his wealth exceed his need 
By many hundred fold, 

The wealth of India cannot feed 
Th’ insatiable soul. 
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gia, or tic dolereux; dropsy 

raduates who | culiar to the joints, musc| 
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in the knees: all d 
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Those wishing Dr. H.'s me 
call on him, by furwishing a uni 
case, can have medicines with 

i matic, Bone and Spinal Linime 

| rooms, 25 Rowe Stare T, Opposite 


Perhaps, while fortune’s sun is warm, 
And all his sky i# clear, 
may gather round, her throng, 
With all their magic cheer; 


iw. 
Midwifery, Med. Jurispradence and Diseases of Chil- ‘ 
dren, by Dr, Storer 
Anatomy and Physiology, by Dr. Holmes. 
Pathological Anatomy, by Dr. J. B.S. Jackson, Boston, Mass 
Surgery and Qhemistry, by Dr. Henry J. Bigelow. Dr. H, adopts the Cold Water System.» 
The room in ‘Tremont street is open from 6 A, M. to | in Germany, and practised in tt 
10 P.M. It is furnished with preparations and plates il- i . 
lustrative of Anatomy and other branches, and with a 
collection of the important articles of the Materia Medi- 


But should that sky portend a storm, 
Dark clouds come hurrying by, 

Swift as the birds at winter's dawn, 
Of they together fly. 


where he deeins it necessary 





True happiness alone is found, 
In meek Religion’s cot; 
Make Christ, the Lord of Life thy friend, 
And Aeaven shall be thy lot. 
G. Em. 














tinued, 


The Sand-hillers. 


We find in the Winyaw Intelligencer, pub- 
lished at Georgetown, South Carolina, the 
following notice : 

‘The poor laborers on Black River, and in 
that neighborhood, are ina state of starva- 
tion, many of them being without corn or 
meal, and none of them having meat. The 
occasion calls for the aid of the charitable, 
and efforts will be made to obtain relief for 
them.’ 

Who are these ‘ poor laborers ?” 

There is a class of poor whites in the Car- | 
olinas, and most of the Southern States, pe- 
culiar in character, and unknown generall 
to the country. They are called Sand-hill- 


HKiscellancous. | 


ular subjects are 
genticmen in their respective 
Dictionary 
Comprehensive, (Pronouncing and Explanatory), de- 
ed for the same, and for general reference 
* Dictionary is recommended by persons of the 
hest literary merit, as * combining advantages os a Pro. 
sncing Dictionary, superior to all others,” 


lowest price and of 
6m \ 
t comprehensive 


and as being 

correct, and useful compendium.” 
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money paid to the several objects named by the | extly € 
= two Aacce Bantacheostie and Connestions, during the | mae he 
ames. year ending May 1st, 1847. } 
Am. Board Com. Amer Bible of conten 
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e368 | Where cc 
apart. 
may bette 


peace ar 


1 G 
jas to make it resemble 
Mr. Webster was born in Franklin, a town upon the 
Merrimack, through which the Northern Railroad passes 
on its way to the valley of the Connecticut, and was pres- 
ent at the celebration. The speech he made on being 
called upon, ie reported in the New York Tribune, and 
was essentially as follows — 
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in shape, and toa considerable extent in colors. | Haydn Society, Editor of Masa. Col. Charch Music, &e, | this School, with a full account of the institution, may be 


Bailey's First Lessons in Algebra, jor Academies and 
. . ' - ~ ad 
| t | thunder of their engines and the screams of |OF Dbottars! One hardly condescends | Common Schools. Key to the above, for Teachers. 
find them as they are now---alone, ignorant, | their steam-whistles,—to say nothing of other | notice the paltry sum of fifty thousand marks; 1 be above Algebes is on the tndoatine vlna, and a4 
Rex nl ° . ; . § af alan, x 7 . | signed for those who are not ver int science ti 
degraded, the victims of a blighting curse. | inconveniences,—not a little disturbed the jof silver which sccompant d this heap of gold. etal nee Chase Racks ik ton Pee behead af Boston, | ca. 
The condition of these Sand-hillers illus- | peace and repose of its occupants. There is Mr. Prescott is right, we suppose, in saying | 2nd in various Schools and Academies of high character | | Students of this institution have gratuitous access to | H.'s Practice or medicine are Lips F id, the several sums in each dl 
trates the effect of slavery in its extreme, or| beside an awkward and ugly embankment | that this was the largest booty ever obtained | \" #! parts of the United States, ~~ Memochecstt General Hospital, and to the Eye and | P.S. Dr. H. will visit patients at t of monies paid, | dollar b | Lor ' 
sh hed to its farthest limit. Take " . SE tb . Ans : GOODRICH’s UNITED STATES. sar Infirmary. Clinical Instruction is given at the Hos. | his city and vicinity, if required month the fractions of a dollar have, in| Romish 
when pushe ts farthest limit. Lake one|thrown up across my meadow. It injures | by so smallanarmy; batitshrinks to nothing , . pital throughout the year, by Drs. Bigelow, Jackson, | —— : Perfe 
: I : f South Caroli 1 : 7 . }.° © | Goodrich's History of the United States, adapted tothe | jo) and H. J. Bigel (4 aes : 4 - -—— : most cases, been omitted, erfect accuracy | estant n 
town, near the centre of South Carolina, and | the looks of the fields. But I have remark- | in comparison with the sums obtained at vari- | capacity of Youth. Revised and enlarged from the One | afurded for exporiente in Obg ufficient opportunities are | Waterman’s : Jaimed; it is scarcely practicable Jiffere 
° ‘ ’ ~ | afforded for e C yractice, a not i 
make a line for ten miles south of it, along | ed, fellow-citizens, that railroad directors and | ous times by larger armies. As an instance, | Hundredth edition, and brought down to President Ty. | frertins er Ge paseo of Pastel hese ee } Kitel RE . . ” ey ee bo tee. added ih Athy: age * 7 6 
. : ‘ : ' > ' ‘ my, a . “ap ™ 
the river on one side, looking three miles railroad projectors are no enthusiastic lovers |take the value of the plunder which was ac- ler's administration. Goodrich's and Emerson's Ques- | esira charges. ’ | Aitehen Furnishing Ware Rooms Lseosay — Pages ee yp ny gon ne 
r ; . tye : “ : on re. . ! | 
back, and we question whether you will find | of landscape beauty; a handsome field or | quired by Nadir Shah, when, about a century | The above History of the United States is among the t ae ee on the first of _ ‘ KB & &3 lect ont ites bene pang otiehe.osn fh 
over ten planters. They have each from one | jawn, beautiful copses, and all the gorgeous- |since, he invaded Hindostan, and defeated the | ™*t popular works of the kind. It is in use in the Bos. aminations are held upon oe Moete at ‘ or Pe octemns & NE Ae ee 
" se, fi d five hundred slaves. | ’ ton Schools, and has a high and extensive popularity | the Anetortn ¢ ae Pee, the sulzecte wf WRU is believed the result is near the truth, and perma 
to two, three, four, and five hundred slaves. | ness of forest scenery, pass for little intheir |Mogul. At a moderate calculation, Nadir ~ “ | the lectures atthe University College. Auscullation and CORM AI 4 
Many of these slaves, too,.are mechanics eyes. Their busine ss is to cut and to slash, | se ine d money, jewels and otlier articles of tt hess cengaer rentals Setinarp-reeer per wrptd | Percussion are practically taught throughout the year s Near Cow! s near enough for all practical purposes. The tical peop 
M ; 8 8.) 8. $ t slash, Prize "y, jewe J cles, ve Elementary, adapted fo School i Acade Extra courses of lectures on ps i § 
—== | Necessarily, therefore, the towns wane, the | to level or deface a finely rounded field, and | value of five hundred miilions of dollars, and ooutiiaing posh 000 more words then ony cites Sekeed | given in summer by various guationes The place for nod beara od roti Be shen Wah bt Pea 
poorer classes emigrate, as well as the young | fill up beautifully winding valleys. They |his soldiers carried away nearly half as much | hk ral ” lel i P ind those 4. endi Piey te 1847 and made to egy 
2 “ z f 3 J J 3 | ve following co > delive: , - , 
and enterprising; and the ignorant or Sand-| are quite utilitarian in their creed and in |more. Of the enormous sum seized by the |, year :—On Chevolairy, by Dr. Charlee 4 apn bee Cc = eps, * er th th of ause then or near that nate y: 
hill class escape to the barrens for freedom jtheir practice. Their business is to make a | Shah himself, and appropriated to his ownuse, 1 Pathological Anatomy, by Dr. J. B.S. Jackson; on Dis- EN UTENSII er wy every hind « the we pot faite lest their veard | FREES ae 
—according to their notion of it. }good road. They look upon a well-con- | alimost one-third was in coined money ; about , yi ye ~ ~ byrne Rg day ag -_ | quality es : em asteank omy 
or 2 3 3 jon 2 ur copies atomy, b olmes, 7 ope 5 
National Era. structed embankment as an agreeable work | the same amount was in jewels, and the bulk Lectures on the following sutjects are engaged for the ‘ — 
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deeninnens ) of art; a long, deep cut through the hard pan |of the remainder in plate, thrones, jeweled t me es peng Se Gy by Prof ngaanis on | MOT AIR VENTILATING FURNACE 
» Anatomy, by Dr yman; on D: 
. i jand rock—such as we have just passed—it | weapons, utensils, &c. Among the throves |. ! ae b nace the Skin, by Dr. Gordon; on pelicdetidt tate N** and Important Method of Heatit Ve Am. Home 
Speech of Daniel W ebster. | gives them delight to behold ; and if they can | was one called the peacock throne, which was ” pot suheaiaed FOR SCHOOL! oe. he & on 3 on Medical Jurisprudence, by Dr ‘aha, Weare ve "Cen aap nes, 5c . Miss. § 
| “ | , Je, Storer; on Microscopical Anatomy, by Dr. Holmes; als, Stores, &c , Chilson’s Patent, | . 
» » » , > 2 7 t y r ta on Cc . 
ovdiiiiin ob widseied bititinak 40 enssren. find fair reason to run a tunnel under a doe p |made of gold and valuable stones, so disposed |... 1 int Songster, an Elementary Singing Book for | Sergical Patholugy, by Dr. H. J. Basvlom pen have studied the science of Heating \ 46. 1138 1866 753 
| mountain, they are half in raptures. To be an enormous peacock, | Primary Schools, by G. J, Webb, President of Handel and *,” A catalogue of the past and present members of | #!! others in want of a superior Furnace, are invited t , 2883 
serious, gentlemen, I must say | admire the had } eee ty all Oak cen arrenaement: * ess 
Lpte~ é an on ANG : Lhe Common School Songeter, for advanced learners ; vad gratis at Burnett's Apothecary store, 33 ‘Tremont | “’#e@ DY a! Urat have examined it, 1 
skill, the ente rprise,and that rather bold de- |The Inea’s throne could have been nothing | by the same. Published under sanction of the Boston | Rew; at Ticknor's booksture, corner of School ror 
fiance of expense, which have enabled the di- j|compared with it. It is a singular fact, that Academy of Music Washiugton streets ; or at Freach's bookstore, 78 Wash- 
rectors of this road to bring it with an easy |when Nadir was assassinated, some years eres Lest Aug. 5. 


tant invention known, Many 
venting, manufacturing 
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ed and admired, has give 
fully observing the operation o 
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be Young Lady's Vocal Class Book, designed for fam- 
ilies and the higher schools; by the seme. Published as 
above 

The above form a progressive series; for the use of | 


j ascent more than 500 feet above the Merri- | after his Indian expedition, this valuable work Vers 
| : 
}mack river. We shall soon see it cross yon- |of art disappeared, and has never since been Sots ute dite tar 


~ IMPROVEMENT IN STOVES. 


‘Iam very happy, fellow citizens, to be 


ers. They are so called because they clus- 
ter together in the poorest regions, and there 
live by hunting, fishing, raising a little stock, 
making tar and charcoal, onl attending to 
poultry. 

They are very ignorant. Not one out of 
fifty can read or write, and what is worse, 
they change not, as time winnows down the 
old, and supplies their places with the young. 
As is the sire,so is the son. And these 
Sand-hillers are as peculiar in dress and 
looks, as they are in character. You know 
them whenever you see them. They are 
marked in any crowd. Dressed always in 
the plainest homespun, home-made and wide- 
ly cut, often without shoes, but when using 
them, wearing the coarsest kind, with slouch- 
ed hats of cheapest texture, having no blood 
in their cheeks, their eyes black, and their 
hair lank, they are as datines a race as the 
Indian. In some respects, they are not un- 
like them. They love to roam the woods, 
and be free there; to get together for frolic 
or fun ; to fish and hunt, to chase wild cattle ; 
but here the similarity ends; for they are 
wanting in personal daring, and in that en- 
ergy of character which makes aman. We 
do not know one of them who ever gained 
station in society, or became distinguished 
by his deeds, And it is this class to whom, 
the Georgetown Intelligencer alludes, we 
presume, when it speaks of the ‘poor labor- 
ers’ on Black River, and neighborhood. 

How came they in their present condition ? 

Their history is quickly told. It is a sad 
one, and we never think of it without sor- 
row. 

In the early settlement of the Carolinas, 
every body py upon the water courses. 

Poor as well as rich made lodgment on or 
near their banks. There were, at first, very 
few negroes ; consequently, the latter needed 
the labor of the former, to house their crops 
and clear their lands. All along well 
then, But the slave traffic, with its accursed 
ills, began soop after, and by and by, plant- 
ers had their places stocked with slaves.— 
As these slaves increased, the poor began to 
feel their degradation. A bitter hatred grew 
up between these twoclasses. It led often to 
violence. The larger planters, in conse- 
quenee, began to buy up the poor men’s land, 
and the poor men, in turn, became anxious 
to sell. And they did so. But where were 
they to go? South of Carolina was a wil- 
derness ; the good lands on the water courses 
in the State, were in possession of rich plant- 
ers. They had no alternative left, as they 
thought, but to herd together on the sand 
hills, and there they and theirs still live. 

Their choice of is significant enough 
of their feeling of the cause of their re- 
moval, They made their location in neigh- 
borhoods where neither large nor small plant- 
ers could molest them. They got where 

they could live without being disturbed or 
worried by the continued sight of slaves.— 
Now and then you will find a few of the 
more debased sort gathered close by towns ; 
but generally, they are some ten, or fifteen, 
or twenty miles back. What the land would 
yield which they call their own—for of- 
ten they ‘squat,’ as the phrase is, on the 
State's or others’ property—it is difficult to 
say. 
would not return ten bushels of corn to the 
acre; the most of it not five. They grow 
sweet » melons, a little cotton for 
home use, and now and then a bag, or half a 
bag, for market, But things are where the 
are, and as they are, because slavery, with 
its biting social ills, beats them away from 
the richer soil, and keeps them hopelessly 
down and debased on the barren hills. 

What are their peculiarities of mind? 

The fact that they left the neighborhood of 
large plantations, and sought one of wild- , 
wood liberty, shows that they have some no- 
tions of personal freedom, But 
they are very crude. 1 was their condition 
which induced us to think first on the sub- 





But the best of it, on the average, |up the river, until at length the river was 


J 
Iter on this occasion—to meet there the Di- 
rectors of the Northern Railroad, the Direct- 
ors of various other railroads connected with 
it below, and such a number of my fellow 
| citizens, inhabitants of this part of the State. 
| Perhaps my pleasure and my surprise at the 
| success of this great enterprise so far, ave the 
| greater from the fact of my early acquaint 
ance with this region and all its localities. 
| But, gentlemen, I see the rain is beginning 
| to descend fast, and I pray you to take shel- 
j}ter under some of these roofs.’ {Cries of 
‘Go on, go on, never mind us.”] 

‘In my youth and early manhood I have 
| traversed these mountains along all the roads 
}and passes which lead through or over them. 

We are on Smith's River, which, while in 
| College, I had occasion to swim; even that 
} could not always be done ; and I have made 
a circuit of many rough and tedious miles to 
get over it. At that day, steam, as a motive- 
power, actingon water and land, was thought 
of by nobody; nor were there good practica- 
ble roads in this part of the State. At that 
day one must have traversed this wilderness 
on foot or on horseback. So late as when | 
left College there was no road from river to 
river for a carriage fit for the conveyance of 
persons. I well recollect the commencement 
of the turnpike system. The granting of the 
charter of the fourth turnpike, which led from 
Lebanon to Boscawen, was regarded as a 
wonderful era. The champion, in the Legis- 
lature of this great enterprise was Benjamin 
J. Gilbert, then a lawyer at Hanover, always 
a most amiable and excellent man, and now 
enjoying a healthful old age in the city of 
Boston; I think he is 84 years old. He is 
well known to the elder inhabitants of this 
county, and | am glad of this opportunity to 
allude to him asa highly favored friend of 
long standing. 

I remember to have attended the first meet- 
ing of the proprietors of this turnpike, at An- 
dover. It was difficult to persuade men that 
it was possible to have a passable carriage 
road over these mountains. I was too youn 
and too poor to be a subscriber, but 1 held 
the proxies of several absent subscribers, and 
what I lacked in knowledge and experience, 
I made up in zeal; and so far as 1 now re- 
member, my first speech after I left College 
was in favor of what was then regarded 
asa great and almost impracticable internal 
improvement, to wit:—the making of a 
smooth though hilly road from Connecticut 
River, opposite the mouth of the White Riv- 
er, to the Merrimack River, at the mouth of 
Contoocook. Perhaps the most valuable result 
of the making of this and other turnpikes, 
was the communication of knowledge u 
road-making among the people—for in a er 


went to church, to electoral and other meet- 
ings, in chaise and wagons, over very tolera- 
ble roads. The next stage after turnpikes, 
was canals. Gov. Sullivan, Dr. Dexter, Col. 
Baldwin, and other eminent citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts, had planned the Middlesex Ca- 
nal, connecting the Merrimack River, at Paw- 
tucket Falls, near where Lowell now is, with 
Boston,’ And a canal was built round these 
| Falls also, to complete a water conveyance to 
Newburyport. Great ex was incurred 
| afterward in locking the various falls higher 


made navigable for boats as high up as Con- 
cord. ‘This was thought tobe a great and 
most useful achievement, and so indeed it 
was. But a vastly greater was now ap- 
proaching the era of steam. That is the in- 
vention which distinguishes this age. The 
application of steam to the moving of heavy 
bodies on the water and on the land, towers 
above all other inventions of this or the pre- 
ceding age, as the C mountain now 
before us, lifts itself above the little hillocks 
at its 

Fellow-citizens, can we without wonder 
consider where we are, and whathas us 





years afterward, great numbers of the people | 


der mountainous ridge, commonly called the ‘heard of. It was known to have been among Fesaitian dnl Setvants A . 
‘ Height of Land,’ and thence pitch down in- | his baggage on the night of his death, and , rca gH 
J _ . I > 5 - 5 o ath, a Grund’s Geometry, Part 1, Plane—Part 2. Solid 
to the fair valley of the Connecticut. was probably torn to pieces and divided by | to Philosophy. Do. Chemistry. Do. Arithmetic. 
some of the soldiery in the confusion that en- " 
sued. 

Great as was the sum obtained of the Inca 
by the Spaniards, it would have been much 
larger, had they had the patience to wait 
short time before dividing it. Indians were 
on the way to the prison of the monarch, with 
large amounts of gold in their possession, in 
obedience to his command; but when the y Te- 
‘ Little Gains,’ ‘ Hard Scrabble,’ and ‘ Dunge | ceived the intelligence of his death, they ail 

Swamp,’ which latter name, | understand, is | Stopped at once, according to respectable writ- 
an Indian word to signify the poorest land in |¢ts, and otherwise disposed of the treasures in 
creation. But, fellow-citizens, health and in- |tbeir hands. The tradition is that they were | 
dustry, good morals and good government, | buried, and it is said the places in which they 
have made your homes among these moun- | Te hidden are now known to the Indians, the 
tains prosperous and happy. ‘This great im- | Secret having been handed down from father 

puoenent comes to mn farther assistance. |'0 son. A common belief exists that the re- woah “ DF plop ~ aay ontgoeeamen 

ft will give you new facilities, connect you | vealing of these treasures would be followed | 16. 3. M. WHITTEMORE, 114 Washington street. 
more readily with other portions of the State, | by some awfal calamity. Many anecdotes re- jon 

and most assuredly, according to all experi- |!ating to this hidden wealth are told; and as , Ratio Discipline, , 

ence, create new objects for the application j may be easily supposed, Peru has many trea- R pave peepee Np hm nme ge mengen 
of your enterprise aud your labor. You do |sure-seekers, whose (in most cases) profitless | giner beclesustical authorities, and from asoge, by T. C 
not yet begin to know the benefits which it | pursuits are stimulated by an occasional suc- | Upham. » . , 

will confer on you. I rejoice most heartily |cess. Some years previous to the overthrow guitoesl Chorohen of titw henglaa eth 0 trtot Ubsorp 
jthat my native State has adopted a policy | Of the Spanish dominion in Pera, a treasure | of tho Denomination, by John Mitchell. 

| which has led to these resulis. 1 trust that | of the value of five millions of dollars was found | | A Manual for Young Church Members, by Leonard 
policy may be steadily pursued, till internal | in the ruins of an old Indian city, neat Trax: | '\"Kenort on Congregationaliam, by Rev. Dr. Wonds. 
| improvement, in some really and iotrinsical- | illo. So grateful was the government for this| For sale by B. PERKINS & CO., 100 Washington 
ly useful form, shall reach every glen and |involuntary gift from the old subjects of | *eet adie 
every mountain-side of the State. |the Incas, that the Indians of the districts in 
| which it was found, their descendants, were 

forever exempted from taxation. The Indians | 
| cailed this treasure the peje chico, that is, ‘the PRY. Among the multitade of temperance tales, we 
little fish. The peje grande, or * the great know not one that is more touching than this, It 
fish,” has thus far defied the utmost exertions | describes with simple but deeply affecting truth, the mis- 
lof the Kiddices of Peru. ‘The Indians are | $<! 4 sryuhands family, and the clormation of the 
said to cherish the hope of seeing a monarch | out profit. Frontispiece, representing the drunkard’s 
of their own race once more on the throne of | house. . 

Peru, when the place of ‘ the great fish’ will BN Re oly childres, 
be made known, and the places of hidden | one of which is appended to each letier of the alphabet. 
treasures generally,—and not till then,—a de- | * : 


f ge of i letters. 
* . " . Mary's Cuttonoov. The story of a thoughtless 
|termination equivalent to their burial until ‘ 
doomsday. 
} 


Dit- 
Do, 
Algebra. 
Sullivan's Class Books, Political, Moral, and Historical. 
Frost's Grammar. LBossut’s French Phrase Book 
Holbrook’s Geometry. Abbott's Little Philosopher. 
Noves's Penmanship. 
Hildreth’s United States 
a ere 


Fellow-citizens, you who live along the 
line of the road must already begin to feel its 
beneficial effects. Your country is rather a 
rough one. There are, indeed, good lands 
about the base of the Kearsarge, on Beach 
| Hill, Babcock’s Hill, and other places adja- 
cent tothe road. There are other portions 
not so fertile. We may infer this from the 
names they bear. We have come through 


| Hall's Lectures to Teach- 
Biair’s Outlines of Chronolog Johnson's and 
Walker's School Dictionary. ° hild’s Botany 
In addition to the above, always for sale, at satisfactory 
prices, a complete assortment of School, Music, and Mis- 
ccllaneous Books, Stationery, dye. 
JENKs, PALMER & CO., 
131 Washington street, Boston 
July 1, 1846, 


New Publications. 
ALF-HOURS with the Best Authors, selected and 
arranged, with short biographical and critical noti- 
ces, by Charles Kaight 1 vol. Ila. 
Ireland's Welcome to the Stranger. or an Excursion 
through lreland in 1844 and 1645. by A. Nicholson, I2mo. 








Publications 


OF THE MASSACHUSETTS &. & SOCIETY. 
Price—Stitched, 3 cents ; cloth’ 10. 


} 


| The Nameless Miser. 


He is an old man—a very old man; he is 
jalso a strange man—a very strange man; 
whose history and name are alike unknown. 
His business is that of a paper scavenger, and 
the spoil which he collects in his journey- 
| ing about the city he disposes of at the rate of 
}one cent per pound. Many pounds does he 

often gather in a single day, but as it only 
costs him four shillings per week to live, itis 
| certain that he lays up a few shillings at the 
close of every day. He commences his daily | 
business in the down-town streets, even when | 
| the day is breaking, and continues at his mo- 








girl who died suddenly without hope, containing a solema 
admonition to the young to remember their Creator in the 


days of their youth, Etggppished with a frontispiece and 
several cuts. 


A Maswat ror tae Sick. A very proper book to 
be put into the hands ofall persons, whether sick or well 
R a Voice from the Main Deck; being the Experi- | It en composed by its pel aon immediately after severe 
: sae ee —_ who was for siz years in the illness, and delivered to his people ia the form of a ser- 
. rit merican Navies; was captured in the Brit- | mon, It has passed through six large editions in England. 
notonous employment until the dark hours. | ish frigate Macedonian, afterwards entered the American It will without doubt prove equally popular and useful in 
| He never goes home to dinner, but, when | Navy, and was taken in the U.S, brig Syrea, by the Brit- this country. Frontispiece. 
mgry, generally purchases a dry crust of | is ship Medway tae Rocserrpat Weston The | Sept.9. 
| bread, and eats it sitting upon the lower steps in uscommonty interesting book. It is the | 
| of the Custom House, or the City Hall. Never be ye ag—e sereative of an inseltigunt eine) sehenrene Gs ¢ - oR 
. 4 uring six yours inful service in the British and NG the demoralizing influence of Popery 
| does he utter a word to a living soul; and | American Navies, and of the events which have transpir- 1, and the character of its Priesthood, edited by Rev. 
| when the stranger looks upon him he. feels ped in his fife since that period. It reveals with great C. Spar. with numerous engravings. 
disposed to exclaim—“ whata poor, miserable fidelity the hardships and* privations of a sailor's life, and The Bible in Spain, or the adventures and imprison. 
bei !” He is, indeed, a pitiable object t the cruelties often practised on board a man of war, {It ments of an Englishman in an attempt to circulate the 
mg: | » & pitta object tO | is the truest picture of a mariner’s ‘ world’ that we have | Scriptures in the Peninsula, by Gerge Barrow. 12th ed. 
look upon,—for his leather clothes are glossy | seen. For sale by B. PERKINS & CO., 100 Washington 
and hard with the accumulated filth of many | Mr. Leech was on board the Macedonian when cap- street. Sept. 1. 
. Ay. tured by Decatur, and he gives the details of that bloody 
years; and his countenance—it is furrowed | conflict ina Most graphic and thrilling style. He carries 
: . ; the reader in ‘ res medias,’ and al i makes h t- | 
all over with deep wrinkles, which no one po cemeee ie eae eaten elmest mahes him an se 
| could believe was ever moistened by a tear. | Poorer peseee Conper himegif ia_this 
| He is a hard visaged man—repulsive and even _ vee moral tone of te book is excellent, and it will, 
: u . For tft | Goubtiess, exert a most favorable influence on the moral 
|e Known this singular being, abd "eveu then, | wsry'snitt tng he mera vere bat of 
| . country and of England.” 
| he was so old, Te seems not older now.” Commodore Nicholson, of the U. 8. Navy, who was an 
; There ere people ie this great city who have officer on board foes ship with Mr. Leach, highly recommendation—upwards of 200 mercantile firme in the 
| been familiar with his form for upwards of 
| 
twenty years, and they affirm that he has been ships to which I belonged. My to give a true | Merchants, Clerks, Professors, Teachers, and the I’ress. 
a th ged y obj givea 
| @ paper scavenger | ri | allthattime. At all | picture. I have been careful to state nothing as facts, of | Professor Tallock of Williams College, Mass., says, “1 
| times, when the winds of winter how! through | which L was not certain.” am glad that you have made the subject so simple and so 
| md g The fact that the tis the fifleenth edition, speak: jain. Ith ink it decided! pe . ether work on 
j reets. and ’ present is e s ain. var lecidedly superior to any 
the st ’ also when the dog-star reigns, Volumes in favor of ita utility and usefulness. Pree bon. } Tae subject.” £. B. Whitman, Principal of the Hopkins 
does he pursue his laborious and degrading This day published by JOHN M. WHITTEMORE, | School, Cambridge. says, * You have been signally suc- 
employment. | 114 Washington street. Sept. 16. | cessful in making plain to the comprehension of the pu- 
And now that we have introduced our hero 


_ | ny ever eto ona) of the Fone y Eg D. 

| | bri e A . 4 , *aye, 
to the reader, it is meet that we should mes, | N&W Series of Picture Books. Saertes. Teasher nee 8 oe on 
tion what we know of his actoal condition. 


|“ it is evidently a well digested, practical treatise, and 
He is a miser,—a narrow-minded and mean 





Thirty” Years from Home, 


C, C, DEAN, Treasurer. 





The Mysteries of ‘Romanism, 


New Work on Book-Keeping. 


J PUBLISHED, “A simple method of keeping 
books by double-entry, without the formula or trou- 
bie of the Journal, adapted to the most extensive whole- 
sale or the smallest retail business ;” by George N. Co- 
mer, Accountant, Boston, 2d Edition, (1847.) price 624 
cents. Blank Books 30 cents per set. 
‘The unprecedented demand for thie work. is its best 





recommends this b | city of Boston having adopted the method, in the short 
Mr. Leech says in the Preface, “1 have endeavored to space of one year since its first publicauion. Numerous 
| state farts as they were whon | was a gailor, and in the testimonials of its excellence have been received from 








| fF AM. S, S, UNION have published 2 new and | such might be ted ble, treal 
beautiful series of Six Poy wor my called ~ Lars | elias yg m= F. “thepord, "Teacher of The Otis 
;” consisting of Spdrts of Children by | School, and Editor of the Boston Bee, says, We believe 
miser, who can count his dollars by tens of Land and Water; The Kind Sister; The Naughty Boy | it to be the best system we ever saw.” ~ It is a concise, 
ds. * If the dant Punished ; The Three Dangerous Steps ; Out Door Pliys | accurate, and time-saving plan, commending itself to the 
thousands. t reader bts our word, | and Fair Piay. : | general use of mercantile men.”—Doston Alias. “The 
let him, when next he meets the miserable | on en Besbe ove peagoend <p Sas paper, pa volume should be in the store of every business mas.” 
: : . | large ngravings, and stories in rhyme, with clear, —Besion Courier, “ ‘Tw t euncise, Co -sense 
pg inh’ me highway, ask him the time | bold type, aro prefixed to these iljustsations; altogether | treatise upon double-entry that we have oven oes."— 
ay; he will be promptly answered, | Gorming A very acceptable presaas for children. | Boston Tyaveller. 
on the authority ofa superb gold watch, hid- | Price 12) cents each. For sale by the Bocksellers generally, and at CO- 
den in his filthy vestments, A d oe oem, | MER'S INIPIATORY COUNTING KOOM, NO. 17 
y ments, A dry crust of | Sept. 16. M. | STATE STREET, BOSTON 
bread and a cast-off bone constitute his daily i is 


od, an8 Tet thie ween carrion the dowd in his 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 








of at least five 





he veral of this y left 
and Salem this morning. They passed the 


pocket, w h prove him to be the proprietor 
handsome i lo- 
d in a fashionable part of the city; cet- OOP Are ee PR 


poll 


THE AIR TIGHT 
MADEIRA PARLOR 
PATENTED OCTOBER 1845. 


| rans of the i 
t 


combs 


e flame and 


eulpherocus 


cane 
again brought into con- 
tact with the tire, b 
many Gesirable advantages 
a 


e secured. The 
rut 


» the temperat 
madeira climate t 
late throughout ev 
of the room; the 


regulated 
on of clock 


im the smoke 
por 


ned with the smoke 
fre 
are the 


and dust arising 
Lb Lustion which 
grounds on wut the patent is secured 

The end proposed 


of fuel—to diffuse a gentile an 
| warm throughout the epartment— te 
| bustion of coal the mild and teraperute atmosphere 
jed by a wood fire, and an equal freedom from vitr 


d equal d 


of the coal, and the consequent burning out of the cylinder 


or firepot 
During damp or chilly mornings and evenings, 


| small quantity of fue! used in this stove will be found to 


j change the atmosphere throughout the room: whi 


| same time it is capable of producing during the most severe 


cold weather an agreeable summer atmosphere to 
. 


tent of the apartment, and it will be no easy matter to de 
cide which part of the room is warmest, so equable is the 
The fire is kindled with ease, requires but little tend- 


heat 
ing, and if properly looked to will not go out from 
ve 


A moment's attention on going to bed ensures a 
From one to one and a half 
tous of coal is sufficient to keep it in operation during the 

Purchasers are respectfully invited to call 


bright fire in the morning 


winter season 
and examine for themselves, at Noe 


approved patterns in use 
} lso—Poat are Funxaces, of a new and powerful 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by D. 


Notice to Church Building ¢ Come | the siiver s 


mittees. 


| Subscriber is constantly prepared to fit up new 
| of any 


or old churches with Cushions and Linings 
| quality or colors now in use, All kinds of Pulpi 


mings and Church Work, will be furnished at low rates. 
| He will work up materials found by Societies, or will 


furnish the whole, in any quantity or quality, 
prices 


| tire satisfaction 


Reference will be given in all cases to committees of 
He will also give any infor- 
| Mation to committees in regard to the quantity or qual- 
Sornhill, Boston, | 


churches that he has done. 
ity of materials, at hie Kooms, No. 27 


| next door to B. B. Mussey's Bookstore 
| "eb. 4. ly. H. 


poor, BLIND AND S 
DEPOT, 
613 Washington Street, 


(Next door north of the Worcester R. R. Crossing.) 
VHE Subscribers have on hand a large stock of Doors, 


Sashes, and Blinds, of every style and 
which they offer for sale at reduced prices. 
| Ballisters, Sashes ready glazed, glass, &c. & 


vantage to call before purchasing elsewhere 


Boston, April 2, 1847 6mos 


| 
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| AVING entirely retired from travelling, informs her 
Patients and the public generally that she may at 


all mes be found at her residence, 
NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE, 
Opposite Lynde street, Boston, Masa., 
where she will attend to all diseases incident 


arising from immorality 


her practice, which from her long location in Be 


ment and cureing, diffe 


many of her 





STOVE, 


© cireu 


and which has been fully attained — 
is to consume the smoke, dust, and all noxious gases, there- 
axing the heat, while greatly diminishing the con- 


btain from the com 


19 & 20 Norra Man- 
KET eTeeet, where can also be found an extensive assort- 
ment of Cooxuve, Panton and Orrice Stoves, of the most 


; PROUTY & 
9 & 2D North Market and 19 Clinton streets 
tf. Se 


Having had much experience in church work 
for the last few years, he is confident that he can give en- 


M. CURRIER. | 


Also, Stair 
ce. 
LF Builders from the country will find it for their ad- 


BAILEY & JENKINS, | 


human frame, in men, women and children, except those | 
Mrs. Mott has had great experience and success in | 


too generally known to require further comment. 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ent from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over others, as she receives | 


Roots, Hxans, Gomes, Barsaws axp Essextiat Ores, | 


from Farope, where they are raised and gathered express- | [7 To those who rec 
ly for her, and with which she ie enabled to core many | 


seen the injurious effects of a dr 

ing from RED HoT IRON, and the great waste of | 
bemg melted to cinders in iron pots 

for the want of a suitable r 

him to rewedy these 

care, has just comple 

will supersede all other pla 

this method, the » 
with RED HOT IF 
are thy air 


mprove 
a te to be he " 
S, but produces a beaut 
The fuel is burnt in soap stone or 
a new plan, without melting the Coal.) 
tion of the fire pot being such as t 
shallow depth of coal; by means « 
posed toa much improved and enlarg 
This, together with a great improve: 
smeke in the furnace, the heat is 
ing into the smoke pipe, wi 
ing in fuel. He has also 
his furnaces in brick, which prevents t 
caping throagh the walls into the cella 
the apartments to be heated ; and a « 
admitted at the same time for ventilat 
Personal attention given to set 
his newly invented patented plan. ( 
large buildings heated im the mest per 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at the S 
Hot Air Furnace Establishment, Nos. 51 
stone street GARDNER ¢ 
Boston, Aug. 19, 1847 1 
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STEWART'S 
PATENT AIR-TIGHT SUMMER AN 
COOKING STOVES. 
THE, above Stoves have become very « 
their general vtility in every br 
well as their very strict economy 
fuel, and they are alwavs sold wit 
that they will be retaken and the 
instance where they do mot give per! 
would respectfully refer those w 
the way of a cooking-stove. to th 
whose families now have them 
Rev. Dr. Sharp, Boston. Rev. Mr‘ 
“ Dr FE. Beecher, « tow 
* J. Shepherd “ “ M 
« J.D. Bric 
* John Pier 
Mr. Banfield, ‘ 
Mr. Farley, ©. Boston. Mr t 
S.Cushing,Cambridge. Prof. te 
“ Mr, Langworthy, Chel- br 
sea. 
The Stewart Stove took the first pr 
Mechanics’ Institute 
ne silver medal at the late Mechar 
The above, together with a ¢ r 
Stoves, etc., are for sale by GREINM 
RUP, No. 22 
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MORE BOYS’ CLOTHING 
On Hand, than in all the Other Boys ¢ 
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ALL TO BE SOLD ON THE 
PRICE SYSTEM 
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Men’s Clothing and Furnis! 
AN 4SSORTMENT OF 
GRECIAN AND FRENCI! SACM: 
FOR BOYS, ENTIRELY ¢ GiN 
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IN WEST WING OF THE BUILDS 
PRINCIPAL ENTRAN 
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| talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persous residiog at a distance from Boston, w 


not make it convenient to consult Mrs. Mott personally, 
can do so by letter—(directed as above,) explaining their 
fully, and receive her answer by retu:n of mail 
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1228 6300 

| $2084 67,181 19,838 34088 12,541 22,535 | 

The better to appreciate the comparison, it 
should be observed in connection with the ta- 
ble.above, that the population of Massa- 
echasetts in 1840 was, according to census, 
737,700. The population of Connecticut at 
the same period about 310,000. From the 
table, we find the sum total, paid by Con- 
necticut to the three treasuries, to be 
$61,263. During the same period Mass. 
paid $123,754. On these data we make a 
roportion, as the amount of money paid 
Me is to the amount paid by Ct., so 
should be the population of the former to 
the latter. But the proportion in figures 
stands as follows: 123,754: 61,263: 737,- 
700 : 365,185. Hence we see Ct. in pro- 
tion to its population gives more than 
ass. But it is said in reply that Mass. is 
weighed down with an inactive mass of Uni- 
tarianism. Connecticut has between 65 and 
70 Puseyite Episcopal churches: a mass as 
dead as that resting on Mass. In a word 
Massachusetts pays, to the individual, the 
sum of 16 cents and 7 mills; Connecticut 
19 cents and 7 mills. But take another view. 
At the Controller’s office in Ct. the sum total 
of the Grand List of Ct. for 1840, has been 
found to be $4,012,995. ‘This grand list, 
so called, is the reduced value. Some of 
the real valuation enters into it at6 per cent., 
some at 4, and some even at 3. But for the 
sake of convenience, suppose it to average 
5 per cent. The valuation of Ct. from this 
data, amounts to $80,259,900, equalling 
9259 to each person in the State. The last 
valaation of Mass. amounts to 299,878,320 
dollars, equalling $409 to each individual 
Massachusetts therefore is the richer State, 
in proportion to its population, by one third. 
And yet our charity in proportion to Ct. is! 
as 17 to 20. Or yet another proportion; as 
the valuation of Mass. is to the valuation of 
Ct, ‘so should be its donations to those of 
Ct. Bat here follows the proportion in fig- 
ures, . 299,878,329: 80,259,900: 123,754 
$3,121. But this last proportionate sum is 
only & trifle more than one half the dona- 
tion from Ct. made to the three societies | 
brought to view in the table. Ct then does 
mote in proportion to its wealth than Mass 
From the above calculations and facts 
we see ho reason to complain of Ct., 
double our diligence. May the smiles o 
heaven rest upon our sister State. J. 8. 
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The Reading Ex Parte Couneil. 


Considerable pains seem to have been 
taken to circulate a thick pamphlet contain- ‘ Ad 
ing a history of the difficulties in the church Mf the 3 

Reading and the result of the last ex parte 5. The d 
council of June 1847, in regard to these con- | on earth d 
flicts. The first feeling inspired by the pe- | so wide « 
rusal of this document is that of deep mourn- | or bad 
ing, that the professed friends of the gospel pleasure, 
of peace, whose great charge is to let their members, 
light shine before men, should be involved in | first, whet 
these long and bitter contentions, and thus ceived into 
Recessarily prevented from their appropriate nuch of EB 
work and influence in that community; and examined 
then, that they should be at so much expense on Jesus 
and trouble to publish to the world and per- angel of th 
Petdate the disgrace of their unchristian con- ed, for try 
fliets. There must be ainong some of them tiles, and 
Mt least a characteristic which the apostle for trying 
Would call glorying in their shame. The in- be believer 

ce of such contentions upon the inter- the keepin 
ests of religion is exceedingly pernicious, and | are theretc 
if they must exist, it would seem as if all tial of t 
Parties would wish to keep them in conceal- Twelve ar 
Ment_as far as possible. If such i# the fruit temple, le 
of religion, what rational, peace-loving man clean shoul 
Will want it? Or if such is the state of the 6. The 
christian church, who that possesses any of found in 

Spirit of Christ in connection with the | from sin, 
Hobleness of manhood, will not much prefer | therefore t 
10 serve God out of the pale of the church?! are to be 

Our arguments against infidelity will be | the church 





